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AVIATION 
BY T. F, 


WHETHER it be for the weal or 
woe of the human race, it is no 
longer doubtful the year 1910 
will mark the commencement 
of a veritable revolution in the 
art of war. The aeroplane has 
entered the battlefield. It has 
already proved its utility as an 
instrument for scouting; and 
the heavy weight it can carry, 
even when required to extend 
its flight a very long distance 
without contact with the earth, 
indicates its capacity both as 
an offensive and defensive 
weapon. This application of 
the flying machine to military 
and even naval purposes is in- 
contestably the most important 
fact in the history of aviation 
during the last twelve months. 
War in the air is no longer 
simply a subject for works of 
fiction, but a stern reality which 
humanity must face. The 
French War Minister, who at 
the end of 1909 showed by his 
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speeches in the Chamber that 
he vaguely foresaw that aerial 
craft heavier than air would 
perhaps one day supersede 
steerable balloons in war, took 
the initiative of making the 
first experiments, and they were 
so conclusive that both he and 
his colleague of the naval de- 
partment have ordered a little 
fleet of the aerial craft, and at 
the same time instituted a com- 
petition for military aeroplanes 
capable of fulfilling the require- 
ments of war more completely 
than those already in the pos- 
session of the French army and 
navy. 

The enumeration of the 
principal conditions of that 
military aeroplane competi- 
tion will suffice to indicate 
the uses to which the aerial 
craft are destined to be put. 
The final test speaks volumes, 


The competing aeroplanes 
will have to make a cross- 
L 
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country flight of no less than 1911, will be preceded in the 
300 kilometres (186 miles) out month of October by prelim- 
iil and home to their starting- inary elimination tests. To 
point without contact with the have the right to participate 
earth, and carrying not only in the final trial, the aeria] 
thenecessary gasolene, oil, water craft must be provided with 
Hi for cooling the motor if neces- three seats, be capable of carry- 
sary, &c., but an additional ing 660 lb. in addition to the 
load of 300 kilogrammes (660 fuel, &c., for an uninterrupted 
lb.), including the weight of flight of 186 miles, as stated 
three persons —the pilot, an above; be able to travel at an 
assistant pilot, and a military average speed of at least 37 
observer. The Minister of War miles an hour, and to land on, 
offers rich rewards for the and start from, ploughed fields, 
accomplishment of this feat. ground covered with standing 
He undertakes to give £4000 crops, such as lucerne, pastures, 
for the machine with which the fields of stubble, &c., without 
flight may have been accom- the assistance of any one be. 
plished in the shortest time, sides the persons manning the 
and to lodge with its con- aerial craft. Moreover, the 
structor an order for ten similar machine must be so built as 
machines to be paid for at the to render it easy to take it to 
rate of £1600 each. The con- pieces and pack it for trans- 
structors of the aeroplanes port by rail or road, and it 
which may be classed second and must uot require any very min- 
third will obtain orders for six ute precautions to put it to- 
and four machines respectively gether again for flight. Among 
at the same price of £1600 each. the preliminary tests is also 
There is, however, a premium one of altitude flying. The 
attached to all those orders. machine must be able to rise in 
To secure any one of them the the air to the height of 500 
minimum speed of the aeroplane metres (1640 feet) within fif- 
|| must not be less than 60 kilo- teen minutes. By this com- 
metres (37 miles) an hour, but, petition the French War Min- 
in the case of the speed being ister provides for the purchase 
greater, to a maximum of 80 of only twenty aeroplanes, but 
kilometres (50 miles) an hour, it is well known that his inten- 
the constructor is to be awarded tion is to order hundreds, and 
£20 per kilometre (§ mile) of perhaps thousands, of the suc- 
additional speed for each aero- cessful aerial craft, but, of 
plane ordered of him. In the course, at a much more moder- 
case of only one flying appa- ate price. 
ratus fulfilling all the conditions The circumstances which led 
of the competition, its construc- the French Minister to intro- ‘ 
tor will receive the order for duce the aeroplane into the 
the whole batch of twenty army should not be overlooked. 
aeroplanes. The final com- They were the exploits of the 
petition, to be held dur- officers who were trained to 
ing the month of November pilot the few aeroplanes of 
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different types the French 
Government had purchased to 
experiment with. They were 
all the more remarkable be- 
cause they were effected by 
men who had not previously 
occupied themselves with aerial 
locomotion. The first great 
achievement of the military 
aviators was the non-stop 
cross-country flight from Camp 
de Chalons to Vincennes effected 
on 9th June 1910 by Lieutenant 
Féquant, with Captain Mar- 
connet beside him, on a Henry 
Farman biplane. The distance 
separating the two military 
camps is about 91 miles, and 
it was covered in 2 hours 20 
minutes. By this feat the 
officers beat all the then exist- 
ing records of cross-country 
flight, and the biplane which 
had transported two persons 
so great a distance had still 
on board when it reached its 
destination sufficient gasolene 
and lubricating oil for a farther 
flight of some 60 miles. It 
was Colonel Estienne who, with 
the approval of the War Min- 
ister, General Brun, ordered 
the young military pilots to 
attempt that aerial raid, but 
with little hope they would 
accomplish it without being 
obliged to descend to the 
ground onthe way. The satis- 
faction of the Minister at the 
success of the enterprise was 
testified by the honours paid 
the heroes of the record flight. 
It was, however, nothing but 
the commencement of a long 
series of similar performances, 
many of which were executed 
by military officers who had 
but just obtained their aviation 
pilot’s certificate. To partici- 
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pate with the War Minister’s 
permission in certain competi- 
tions reserved for them at 
various aviation meetings, they 
flew from their respective 
camps to the aerodromes and 
astonished the spectators with 
their skill. 

It was when most of the still 
few military pilots were thus 
absent from their camps that 
Colonel Estienne suddenly sent 
them orders to return by the 
aerial highway to Paris or to 
towns in the east of France. 
The War Minister had decided 
to make a first trial of scouting 
by means of aeroplanes in con- 
nection with the cross-country 
raid organised by ‘The Matin’ 
for professional airmen, and 
consisting in flights on pre- 
viously fixed days from Paris 
to Troyes, from Troyes to 
Nancy, from Nancy to Meziéres, 
from Meziéres to Douai, from 
Douai to Amiens, and from 
Amiens to Paris, making a 
total distance of about 485 
miles. The military aviators, 
who arrived on their machines 
from various places in the north 
of France, were instructed to 
scour the country in front of 
the professional men. A par- 
ticular mission was given to 
each of them. In spite of the 
tempestuous weather which pre- 
vailed while Leblancand Aubrun 
were accomplishing the aerial 
raid imposed on them by the 
Parisian journal, the military 
aviators, for the most part 
carrying a passenger on their 
machine, preceded and followed 
the racing men, and at the 
same time explored the country 
to the right and left of the 
indicated route. On reaching 
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Nancy some of them extended 
their flight to the German 
frontier. Indeed General Man- 
noury, commander of the 20th 
Army Corps, was on board one 
of the aerial craft piloted by 
Lieutenant Féquant, at which 
the German sentinels looked 
up with astonishment as it 
passed in the air almost over 
their heads. The frontier was 
not crossed, but the incident 
gave rise to an outburst of 
chauvinism in France which 
for a moment threatened to 
become dangerous. ‘The Stras- 
burg Post’ published a violent 
article in which the hope was 
expressed that if any French 
aviator, military or civil, ven- 
tured to fiy over the fortifica- 
tions of Metz, the German 
soldiers would bring him down 
with their rifles. 

Not all the military aviators 
who had received orders to 
escort Leblanc and Aubrun 
during the last stage of their 
aerial voyage back to the 
French capital succeeded in 
doing so. Four aeroplanes 
should have accompanied the 
professional airmen from 
Amiens to Paris, but only one 
reached its destination. It 
was a Farman biplane, piloted 
by Lieutenant Cammerman, 
with Lieutenant Vuillierme 
seated beside him as military 
observer. They had covered a 
considerably greater distance 
during ‘ The Matin’ aerial raid 
than the professional men, each 
of whom was, however, alone 
on his Blériot monoplane. The 
absence of the three other aero- 
planes was deeply regretted, 
because the officers piloting 
them had greatly distinguished 





themselves by mounting their 
respective machines in al] 
weathers and in the teeth of 
very high wind. The truth 
was soon known. Before start- 
ing from Amiens they had been 
supplied with defective oil for 
the lubrication of their motors 
which were so seriously dum. 
aged by it that they soon 
refused to work, with the con- 
sequence that the aeroplanes 
came to the ground. At first 
it was believed the crime of 
wilful deterioration, entailin 
imminent danger for the safety 
of the military aviators, had 
been committed, but the judicial 
and military inquiries seemed 
to demonstrate that the pres- 
ence of sulphuric acid in the 
oil was accidental. The per- 
formances of the military avi- 
ators had, however, been so 
remarkable that General Brun 
expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion. 

That first attempt at mili- 
tary scouting with aeroplanes 
was only the prelude to a yet 
more convincing trial at the 
Grand Autumn Manceuvres, 
The aerial fleet on that occa- 
sion consisted of four dirigibles 
—the Colonel Renard, the 
Liberté, the Clement Bayard, 
and the Zodiac III.,— twelve 
aeroplanes, two Blériot mono- 
planes, two Antoinette mono- 
planes, five Henry Farman 
biplanes, one modified Wright 
biplane, one Bréguet biplane, 
and one Sommer biplane. It 
is needless to go into all the 
particulars of the services they 
rendered to the commanders of 
the two hostile armies in the 
mock warfare, especially as full 
publicity was given them at 
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the time by the daily press of 
London, and indeed of all the 
capitals of Europe. However, 
it is of importance to note that 
the aeroplanes fulfilled all the 
missions confided to them, some- 
times in a strong wind which 
held the dirigibles prisoners in 
their sheds. Indeed, on more 
than one occasion the com- 
manders of the hostile forces 
in the mock warfare altered 
their plans in consequence of 
the information brought back 
by the officers who had been 
sent scouting on aeroplanes. 
Without proving aeroplanes 
to be invulnerable, or that 
means will not be invented to 
enable troops in the field to 
attack them, the experiments 
made during the French man- 
cuvres showed that the latter 
task would be difficult. The 
military arbitrators pronounced 
that, in spite of the specially 
invented guns mounted on a 
swift automobile and capable 
of firing almost perpendicularly 
into the air, all the aeroplanes 
and the persons on board 
would have escaped unscathed, 
whereas the dirigibles would 
have been brought to the 
ground. On the other hand, 
their power to sow destruction 
as well as to reconnoitre seems 
undeniable. At any rate, the 
French military authorities are 
seeking to make the aeroplane 
an offensive weapon. They 
naturally preserve secrecy on 
the matter, but it has been 
published in the Paris daily 
press that, in order to render 
the little aerial craft capable 
of wrecking the Dreadnoughts 
of the air with all the greater 
ease, they are examining a sort 





of javelin invented by Captain 
Sazerac de Forge. If dropped 
from an aeroplane on the gas- 
bag or metallic envelope of a 
dirigible it would pierce it, and 
the shock would be sufficient 
to fire a minute cartridge, en- 
suring the explosion of the gas. 
Then it is no secret for any one 
that a body falling from a 
height accelerates its speed 
enormously, and that, for in- 
stance, a bullet falling from the 
height of 500 metres would, 
on reaching the ground, have 
attained the speed of 99 metres 
per second; from 1000 metres, 
140 metres a second ; and from 
2000 metres, 198 metres a 
second. That is the theory, 
but it is probable there is 
a point where the resistance of 
the air would be equal to the 
force of attraction, and conse- 
quently prevent the speed of 
the fall increasing beyond it. 
However that may be, there 
can be no doubt a_ bullet 
dropped from a considerable 
height, especially if it were 
given a conical form, would, on 
reaching the earth, be travel- 
ling at a sufficiently high speed 
to place a man hors de combat. 
The tables of firing with the 
1874 French rifle show that 
the bullet weighing 25 grammes 
has at the distance of 
1800 metres a speed of 126 
metres a second; at 1500 metres, 
a speed of 141 metres a second; 
and at 800 metres, a speed of 
205 metres a second. Conse- 
quently, a bullet dropped from 
an aeroplane from the height 
of a little over 2000 metres 
would have the same speed— 
that is to say, the same force 
of penetration—as a bullet fired 
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from the French rifle from a 
distance of 800 metres; from 
the height of 1000 metres, as a 
bullet fired from a distance of 
1500 metres; and from the 
height of 500 metres, as a 
bullet fired from a distance of 
about 2000 metres. Whether 
military aeroplanes will sow 
such missiles on the heads of 
hostile troops, or be armed with 
yet more destructive weapons, 
such as explosive bombs, &c., 
there can be little doubt that in 
a near future aerial craft heavier 
than air will be used as a means 
of attack, and will have to 
defend themselves against the 
enemy’s aerial forces. The mili- 
tary capacities of the aeroplane 
which it would seem easy to 
develop may lead, not, as some 
people think, to the suppression 
of the dirigible as an instru- 
ment of war, but to increased 
importance being attributed to 
it. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the damage which 
a fleet of dirigibles, escorted 
and protected by aeroplanes, 
might inflict on an enemy, 
especially if that enemy were 
taken by surprise or unprovided 
with aerial craft capable of re- 
pelling the attack. 

One of the first developments 
which it seems likely will be 
given to the usefulness of mili- 
tary aeroplanes is their em- 
ployment in connection with 
the wireless telegraph. No 
doubt, as scouts their action 
is rapid, but it would be 
rendered instantaneous if the 
military observer on board 
could, by wireless telegraph, 
communicate with his head- 
quarters. The experiments 
made last December by Maurice 
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Farman at Buc are calculated 
to show that such will be the 
case. Having installed a very 
small wireless telegraph trang. 
mitting apparatus on his bi- 
plane, he mounted the machine 
and piloted it to a distance of 
some ten kilometres (6} miles), 
While on the way, he operated 
the wireless apparatus at 
various intervals. His messages 
were all received distinctly by 
the clerk seated at the receiving 
apparatus in the office of the 
Buc aerodrome. The experi- 
ment was repeated several 
times, and always with success, 
Maurice Farman is convinced 
that, with a slightly more 
powerful transmitting appara- 
tus which he could carry with 
ease on his biplane, he will 
be able to transmit wireless 
messages to the distance of at 
least 100 kilometres (62 miles). 
Also that it will be found quite 
feasible to install a receiving as 
well as a transmitting appara-- 
tus on the biplane which would 
enable the military chief at 
headquarters to give instruc- 
tions to his subordinate after 
receiving the report of his 
observations. 

If the rather contradictory 
attitude assumed by the British 
Government towards the Inter- 
national Conference of Aerial 
Navigation, which was to have 
resumed its sittings in Paris on 
29th November last, and was 
then adjourned sine die, can be 
taken as an indication, it has 
appreciated at its just value the 
extraordinary progress made 
in aviation since the beginning 
of 1910. When the delegates 
of the nineteen European Gov- 
ernments assembled on 18th 
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May to draw up @& convention 
for the regulation of inter- 


national aerial traffic, the 
aeroplane had not yet achieved 
the wonderful feats which led 
to its definitive adoption as 
an instrument of war, and the 
Clement-Bayard and ‘ Morning 
Post’ steerable balloons had 
not crossed the Channel. In 
a word, the situation was un- 
defined, and the British Govern- 
ment, as proved by the fact 
that it sent Rear-Admiral Sir 
Douglas Gamble at the head 
of a delegation of seven mem- 
bers to represent it at the 
Conference, saw no reason to 
reject the idea of consecrating 
the principle of the liberty of 
international aerial navigation 
by the signature of a con- 
vention. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to note that the ad- 
journment from the end of June 
till the end of November was 
provoked by the action of the 
British delegation, which de- 
clared its Government consid- 
ered the questions treated by the 
Conference of such importance 
that it required several months 
to study them before it could 
authorise its representatives to 
sign the projected draft con- 
vention. At the same time 
Rear- Admiral Sir Douglas 
Gamble presented an important 
proposal, which, while recog- 
nising the liberty of inter- 
national aerial navigation, 
stipulated that each of the 
contracting States would be 
free to impose such restrictions 
to it as might be necessary 
to ensure its own safety, and 
that of the lives and property 
of its subjects, and that con- 
sequently each of the con- 
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tracting States would be free 
to prohibit aerial naviga- 
tion or to regulate it as it 
might think fit, “in certain 
zones of a reasonable extent.” 
Before the expiration of the 
delay for the reassembling 


of the Conference certain 
Powers, and among them 
Great Britain, intimated 


to the French Government 
through diplomatic channels 
that they considered the re- 
strictions stipulated for in the 
British proposal insufficient, 
and that they could only 
authorise their representative 
to sign the projected conven- 
tion if the international deed 
conferred on each of the con- 
tracting States the right to 
close its frontiers against the 
airships — dirigibles and aero- 
planes — of any or all the 
Powers, without being required 
to give any reason for the 
adoption of that measure. It 
was a fundamental objection 
to the very object of the Con- 
ference, and betrayed on the 
part of England the apprehen- 
sion that the advantages of her 
insular position might one day 
be endangered by the conquest 
of the air. It is true negotia- 
tions are pending with a view 
to surmounting that difficulty, 
but it is doubtful whether 
Great Britain can accept a 
compromise permitting the 
prompt reassembling of the 
international assembly. In 
any case, it would seem natural 
that the Governments of the 
various interested countries 
should regulate aerial naviga- 
tion at home before occupying 
themselves with the elabora- 
tion of laws destined to regulate 
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international intercourse by the 
aerial highway. Several of 
them have already undertaken 
that task, which is found diffi- 
cult to perform with equity. 
A new and, it must be ad- 
mitted, a disturbing factor has 
been introduced into the world, 
and it is now necessary to re- 
concile the rights of citizens 
with it. Probably in all 
countries severe restrictions 
will be placed on the naviga- 
tion of airships over fortified 
positions, military camps, 
arsenals, &c. It may be that 
the prohibited zones will be 
made unnecessarily extensive. 
The German Government has 
indeed decided that no airship 
shall be permitted, without a 
special written authorisation 
from the Prussian War Minister 
or from the military commander 
of the place, to navigate the 
air within a radius of 6} miles 
(10 kilometres) from any forti- 
fication. 

In 1909 the exploits of avi- 
ators were almost exclusively 
performed over aerodromes, 
and in 1910 numerous aviation 
meetings and displays were 
held. Dense crowds of specta- 
tors witnessed the flights with 
interest. But the very in- 
adequate space provided by 
most of the organisers of those 
exhibitions often made it im- 
possible for the airmen to 
achieve remarkable feats. The 
defective organisation also led 
to many extremely regrettable 
accidents, too many of which 
proved fatal. Moreover, owing 
to the heavy cost of hiring the 
land, building the sheds for the 
aeroplanes and stands for the 
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public, and providing the ad- 
ministration, as well as the 
necessity of offering rich prizes, 
and in many cases of paying 
heavily the more renowned 
aviators to induce them to 
come and participate in the 
competitions, those enterprises 
were, with few if any excep- 
tions, complete financial fail- 
ures. It does not, however, 
follow they will in the future 
continue to be so. The or- 
ganisers have profited by ex- 
perience, and the immensely 
increased and _ ever - growing 
number of aviators makes it 
possible to reduce the amount 
of the prizes and to dispense 
with paying men to come and 
compete for them. It may 
therefore be taken for granted 
there will be no lack of aviation 
meetings, which are undeniably 
useful to familiarise the public 
with a means of locomotion 
evidently destined to play an 
important part in the affairs 
of the world. However, though 
aviation meetings and displays 
are not likely to be suppressed, 
the great interest felt in them 
has been shifted to the open 
country. Aerial touring has 
been born. 

Though at the end of 1909 a 
few timid cross-country flights 
had been made by such men as 
Henry Farman, Blériot, Maurice 
Farman, de Lesseps, Latham, 
&c., real aerial touring may be 
said to have been inaugurated 
by Henry Farman on 17th 
April 1910. On that day he 
started on his biplane, accom- 
panied by Paulhan as a pass- 
enger, from his aerodrome at 
Etampes for Chevilly, close to 
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Orleans. The following day 
Paulhan piloted the machine 
from Chevilly to Arcis-sur-Aube, 
a distance of no less than 107 
miles, and on the 19th April 
remounted the Henry Farman 
biplane in the teeth of a verit- 
able gale, and flew to Camp de 
Chalons, covering the 42 miles 
separating the two places in 
1 hour 5 minutes. Almost 
immediately after Paulhan’s 
first great cross-country per- 
formance, Grahame White, on 
23rd and 24th April, piloting 
a Henry Farman _ biplane, 
astonished the whole of the 
civilised world by his flight 
from London to Hademore, 
near Lichfield, in his attempt 
to gain ‘The Daily Mail’ 
£10,000 prize offered for a 
flight from the English 
capital to Manchester. His 
machine, being left all night 
in a field without protec- 
tion, was so seriously dam- 
aged by a storm that it was 
impossible to repair it suffi- 
ciently quickly to enable the 
daring aviator to complete the 
voyage to Manchester within 
the stipulated forty-eight hours. 
Taking advantage of the mis- 
hap, Paulhan hurried from 
France to England with 
another Henry Farman biplane. 
It is unnecessary to relate all 
the incidents of the aerial duel 
which followed between the 
two intrepid airmen, and in 
which the Frenchman was the 
victor, though Grahame White 
gave proof of undaunted, if not 
foolhardy, courage in attempt- 
ing to overtake his rival. 
Having descended on a little 
field surrounded by trees and 
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telegraph posts and wires, he 
started from it in complete 
obscurity at 2 AM.! That he 
succeeded in rising in the air 
on his aeroplane sufficiently 
quickly to clear those obstacles 
was almost miraculous. It 
would be superfluous and weari- 
some to give a list of all the 
subsequent feats of the same 
character accomplished by 
aviators in almost all European 
countries, not to speak of 
America, The English Channel 
was crossed several times, the 
Irish Sea was flown, and 
aviators in ever increasingly 
large numbers piloted their 
biplanes and monoplanes from 
place to place over plains, 
valleys, hills, rivers, forests, 
&c. Some were alone on their 
machines and others were ac- 
companied by passengers. 
Those aerial voyages and 
the uninterrupted raids of the 
military aviators, the prelude 
to veritable aerial touring, de- 
monstrated the necessity of at 
once providing landing-places 
and shelter for aerial craft in 
the vicinity of large towns, 
and also of placing landmarks 
to guide aerial travellers. 
With regard to the first de- 
sideratum an association has 
been constituted by M. Balsan, 
Vice - President of the Aero 
Club of France, to encourage 
provincial aero clubs, private 
industry, and municipalities, to 
make preparations to receive 
aerial visitors. What is re- 
quired at the gate of every 
large town is a convenient 
landing-place, with adjoining 
sheds for the touring aero- 
planes and a depot of gasolene 
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and oil. There should be also 
a workshop at which minor 
repairs could be effected. It 
is stated that M. Balsan has 
received encouraging promises 
from a great many aero clubs, 
private persons, and muni- 
cipalities, and expects his 
association will in the spring 
be able to furnish a fairly long 
list of aerial ports where avi- 
ators will find all the neces- 
sary conveniences for touring. 
The task he has undertaken, 
with the direct patronage of 
the Aero Club of France, in 
whose hotel in Rue Francois I. 


he has been permitted to 
establish the offices of his 
association, is, however, so 


considerable that it cannot be 
completed in a day, month, or 
year. However, in a compara- 
tively short time aerial ports 
may become a paying concern, 
because the aerial craft will 
be called on to pay dues in 
the same way as ships entering 
harbours. 

The French Government, the 
Aero Club of France, the 
National Aerial League, and 
numerous private individuals 
are studying the problem of 
how best to indicate to aerial 
pilots the place over which 
they may be passing. It has 
been suggested that the 
simplest means would be to 
write the name of the place 
in big white letters on the 
roof of some prominent build- 
ing, but there are many ob- 
vious objections to it. M. 
Quintin, President of the 
National Aerial League, is the 
author of a project consisting 
in the display on the ground 
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of figures showing the distance 
in kilometres north, south, 
east, and west of Paris. That 
method would not necessitate 
more than two sets of figu 

as a dot or line above or below 
them would show whether they 
referred in the one case to 
north or south, and in the 
other to east or west. The 
War Minister seems to approve 
of the proposal, but he thinks 
it would be wise, so far as 
France is concerned, to choose 
the extreme westerly point of 
the country as the starting- 
point. He considers it would 
simplify the figures and signs 
on the ground, as one set of 
figures would always show the 
distance eastward, since there 
would be no west. Also to 
avoid the employment of too 
large a number of figures 
he would make the unit 
not one kilometre but ten, 
which he says would be 
a sufficiently precise indica- 
tion. Many aviators, however, 
affirm that seen from any con- 
siderable altitude it would 
often be difficult to distinguish 
a 3 from an 8, a 7 from a 9, 
and that a 2 might be mis- 
taken for a 4, to say nothing 
of the confusion likely to arise 
between 6 and 9. Most of 
them would prefer a code of 
signs. Several such codes 
have been invented, and one 
of them, of which M. Maurice 
Oller is the author, has met 
with much approval. It con- 
sists in tracing on the ground 
three square chess-boards, each 
containing nine square com- 
partments. The first chess- 
board would represent the 
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whole of France. An aviator 
flying over it would perceive 
that one of the nine squares 
of this first chess-board was 
painted black, while all the 
other eight would appear in 
white. By consulting a little 
map of France, also divided 
into nine squares, he would 
know by the black square on 
the ground in which region he 
was. For clearer information 
he would consult the second 
chess-board, representing not 
the whole of France but only 
the territory comprised in the 
square painted black in the 
first chess-board,—that is to 
say, the region in which the 
spot was situated. On this 
second chess-board the square 
painted black would show the 
position of the spot to within 
z# portion of the country. 
As that indication would not 
in many cases be sufficient, the 
third chess - board of nine 
squares would represent the 
black square on the second 
chess - board, and the black 
square on it would indicate the 
position of the place to within 
the 729th part of the country, 
which would be quite sufficient 
for all practical purposes. 

Since last year no revolu- 
tionary alteration has been 
made in the form of aero- 
planes. To the casual ob- 
server their aspect is the same 
as it was at the end of 1909. 
Nevertheless, the curve of the 
bearing - surfaces, the position 
of the horizontal rudder, the 
dimensions of the hind cell, 
and in some cases its complete 
suppression—that is say, the 
leaving of nothing but a hori- 
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zontal plane and vertical rud- 
der,—the greater or less dis- 
tance left between the bearing- 
surfaces of the biplane, and 
numerous modifications in the 
mode of construction, have, 
with the greatly improved re- 
liability of more than one 
aviation motor, rendered the 
aeroplane a much more prac- 
tical instrument of locomotion 
than it was twelve months 
ago. This is not the place to 
insist on technical details, but 
the truth of the above asser- 
tion is proved by the perform- 
ances of aerial craft chronicled 
every day. As for the re- 
spective advantages of the 
various types of flying ma- 
chines—the monoplane, the bi- 
plane, the helicoptére, and the 
ornithoptére,— only the two 
first can be said to exist, 
though the Salon of Aerial 
Locomotion held in Paris last 
October contained a_heli- 
coptére, which, however, had 
never risen into the air, and a 
toy ornithoptére, which flew so 
well with its beating wings 
that its inventor decided to 
construct a full-sized machine 
capable of carrying a man. 
Another ingenious toy of a 
somewhat similar description 
was also exhibited at the 
same show. It consisted of 
a little machine which flew 
with what was called revolv- 
ing wings, resembling the 
paddles of a steamer. The 
inventor of this toy has al- 
ready constructed a full-sized 
machine, but till now it has 
not fulfilled the hopes with 
which the toy model had in- 
spired certain persons. To 
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predict that the rigid bear- 
ing-surfaces of the monoplane 
and biplane will never find a 
rival in either the helicoptére 
or ornithoptére would, perhaps, 
be rash. At any rate, there 
seems no reason to doubt the 
possibility of inventing a suf- 
ficiently light and powerful 
motor to raise, by means of 
a propeller, not only itself but 
a@ man in the machine off the 
ground in a vertical direction, 
or the feasibility of making a 
flying machine with beating 
wings, though the mechanical 
difficulties to be overcome in 
the construction of an ornith- 
optére are extremely serious. 
But whether either the one or 
the other of these types of fly- 
ing machines will ever, or at 
least for a long series of 
years, be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the monoplane 
and biplane, is quite another 
question. The advisability of 
adopting the beating wings 
system has been, and is still, 
advocated by certain persons 
in France as a means of en- 
suring the greater safety of 
aviators. It is, however, very 
difficult to understand how 
that desirable result can be 
attained with the ornithoptére. 
The complicated nature of the 
machinery which would have 
to be employed would seem 
calculated to increase rather 
than diminish the danger of 
accidents. Moreover, the mono- 
plane or biplane with its rigid 
bearing - surfaces can, in the 
case of a breakdown of the 
motor, return in comparative 
safety to the earth in gliding 
flight; whereas it is very easy 
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to imagine that the beating 
wings of an _ornithoptire 


might be stopped, by a sim- 
ilar accident to the motor, in 
such a position as to make 
a gliding descent utterly im. 
possible. Indeed the chance 
of anything else happening, if 
the motor failed to work pro- 
perly, appears extremely small, 
The argument so often used 
in favour of the beating wings 
system — that, to reach per. 
fection, Nature, which has 
given wings to birds, must 
be copied — does not bear 
a moment’s examination. It 
would be just as reasonable 
to pretend that legs should 
be given to locomotives and 
all sorts of vehicles, and fins 
to seagoing vessels and sub- 
marines, because neither the 
wheel nor the screw nor the 
turbine exists in Nature. 
Each of the two types of 
really existing flying machines 
—the monoplane and _ the 
biplane — has during 1910 
proved it possesses advan- 
tages. The monoplane is swift 
and the biplane can carry 
weight. At the present mo- 
ment the Blériot monoplane 
is the possessor of almost all 
the speed records; and Henry 
Farman has carried five pass- 
engers with him on his bi- 
plane — that is to say, the 
machine, during an_ hour's 
flight over Camp de Chalons, 
was weighted with six per- 
sons, to say nothing of the 
gasolene, oil, &c. The Bréguet, 
the Sommer, and the Maurice 
Farman biplanes have also 
carried into the air loads 
varying between 650 and 
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700 lb. The speed of those 
machines, though less high 
than the Blériot and An- 
toinette monoplanes, is never- 
theless very considerable — as, 
for instance, the Maurice Far- 
man biplane can travel at the 
rate of about 53 miles an 
hour. It must not be for- 
gotten that in reality the 
severest test of carrying power 
to which it is possible to put 
a flying machine, depending 
for its support in the air 
on the speed with which it 
is propelled through it, is to 
reduce its speed to the lowest 
point at which it can fly. 
To give the monoplane the 
same carrying capacity as 
the biplane, it would be 
requisite to make the wings 
extremely long, because the 
bearing capacity of a plane is 
not proportionately increased 
by adding to its breadth 
after a certain limit. Apart 
from the cumbersomeness of a 
machine with extremely long 
wings, the great strength, and 
consequently weight, which it 
would be necessary to give the 
main arm of the wing, com- 
pared with the number of 
square yards of bearing-surface 
gained, would annul much of 
the desired augmentation of 
the carrying capacity of the 
machine. 
culty of attaching the immense 
wings to the body, which is 
already so great with the 
moderate-sized existing mono- 
planes, in such a manner as to 
prevent the possibility of their 
doubling up, would be most 
considerably increased. 

That difficulty of fixing the 
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wings of the monoplane to its 
body has been one of the causes 
of the too numerous fatal acci- 
dents which have occurred 
during the last twelve months 
in connection with the conquest 
of the air. On 4th January 
Delagrange lost his life owing 
to the wings of his monoplane 
being, so to say, torn off the 
body; on 3rd July a similar 
accident at the Rheims aviation 
meeting proved fatal to Wach- 
ter; on 23rd, Auguste Chavez, 
who had flown over the Simp- 
lon Pass, was on the point of 
landing at Domodossola, when 
the wings of his monoplane 
doubled up, resulting in a fall 
in which the daring aviator 
was so seriously injured that 
he died a few days later; 
and on 28th December, Laffont 
and Paula, while circling on 
their monoplane over the Issy 
les Moulineaux drill- ground, 
just outside Paris, previous to 
starting for an aerial voyage to 
Brussels and back, were killed 
on the spot by one of the wings 
of their machine giving way, 
and entailing a fall from the 
height of about 600 feet. Other 
accidents believed to be due to 
the same cause have happened, 
but in many cases it has been 
impossible to determine with 
certainty the exact reason of 
the fall of the monoplane or 
biplane. Many fatal and minor 
mishaps have been attributed 
to defects in the construction 
of the machines, and certain 
persons have agitated in favour 
of every aeroplane being offici- 
ally tested before it is delivered 
to the purchaser. The aeroplane 
constructors, who are so deeply 
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interested in rendering their 
flying apparatuses a safe means 
of locomotion, would hail with 
joy the institution of anything 
like a “Veritas Bureau,” if 
competent persons could be 
found to test the machines and 
vouch for their solidity. It 
would relieve them of responsi- 
bility often unjustly thrown on 
their shoulders. They do not 
pretend to have reached per- 
fection, but there is not a single 
one who would wittingly de- 
liver a defectively constructed 
machine. However, when once 
the machine is in the hands 
of the purchaser they cannot 
know what is done with it, and 
many aviators have been im- 
prudent enough to try, without 
possessing the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge, to improve it. 
In too many cases the result 
has been disastrous, and the 
blame has been wrongfully im- 
puted to the constructor. 
Another frequent cause of 
accidents has been the neglect 
of aerial pilots to verify the 
condition of their aeroplanes 
before trusting their lives to 
them. Many mishaps would 
certainly have been avoided 
if every pilot before starting 
had examined his machine 
thoroughly to see that the 
main stays were intact, the 
steering-gear in good order, all 
the wires properly taut, and 
that the motor worked satis- 
factorily. In connection with 
this subject certain persons 
have elaborated statistics des- 
tined to show that aerial loco- 
motion is not more dangerous 
than travelling by automobile. 
It is, however, very difficult, 
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if not impossible, to estimate 
even approximately the num. 
ber of miles travelled in the 
air by aeroplanes and by auto. 
mobiles on the road. It is 
true fatal motor-car accidents 
are reported every day and but 
little attention is paid to them, 
unless thc victims happen to 
be persons of note, whereas 
the death of an aviator in 
whatever country it may take 
place is telegraphed to all the 
principal newspapers of the 
world. It is therefore guf- 
ficient to note with deep regret 
that during 1910 thirty-three 
brave pioneers of aerial loco- 
motion lost their lives; and to 
express the fervent hope that 
such men as Commandant 
Renard and M. Archdeacon 
may be right, who recently de- 
clared they were convinced the 
number of aviation casualties 
will for the future go on de- 
creasing in proportion to the 
number of aviators and miles 
flown, till in a comparatively 
near future the aeroplane will 
be recognised as one of the 
safest means of transport. 
Without going into details 
which would fill many pages, 
the immense strides with which 
aerial locomotion advanced in 
1910 can be indicated by men- 
tioning a few of the perform- 
ances of aviators in the last 
week of the old year. At the 
end of 1909 the world’s record 
for the duration of flight was 
held by Henry Farman, who, 
on his biplane, had remained 
in the air4h.17m. 53s. On 
the last day of the old year the 
same aviator had raised that 
record to no less than 8 h. 12 m. 
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On 31st December 1909 Henry 
Farman also held the world’s 
record for distance, with 
goore of 144} miles, but it now 
belongs to Tabuteau, who, on a 
Maurice Farman biplane, last 
December made a non-stop 
flight of 3633 miles. Most of 
the speed records had been 
during the last six months 
raised most considerably by 
the various pilots of the Blériot 
monoplane. However, on al- 
most the last day of 1910, 
Laurens, accompanied by his 
wife on @ R.E.P. (Robert 
Esnault Pelterie) monoplane, 
beat all the speed records of 
double-seated aeroplanes up to 
100 kilometres (62 miles), while 
competing for the £1000 prize 
offered by M. Deperdussin for 
the fastest flight effected in 
1910 by a monoplane carrying 
two persons over a distance of 
100 kilometres. The 100 kilo- 
metres (62 miles) were covered 
inlh.16m.5s. The world’s 
altitude record was at the end 
of 1909 held by Latham, who, 
on an Antoinette monoplane, 
had on 1st December of that 
year reached the height of 
475 metres (1558} feet). That 
record had on 27th December 
1910 been raised by the la- 
mented Canadian aviator Hox- 
sey, on a Wright machine, to no 
less than 3497 metres (11,470 
feet). That flight does not, 
however, seem to have been 
officially controlled, and doubt 
is thrown on the correctness of 
the figure, but the previously 
well-established world’s record 
created in December by Legag- 
neux at Pau, piloting a Blériot 
monoplane, was already 3200 
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metres (10,496 feet). The 
Lazare Weiller £1000 prize for 
the longest cross-country flight 
with two persons, the pilot and 
@ passenger, on a military aero- 
plane, and reserved for officers, 
was won by Lieutenant Cam- 
merman, who, with Lieutenant 
Maillols as passenger, flew on 
a Henry Farman military bi- 
plane from Camp de Chalons 
to Chaussée Saint Victor, near 
Blois, and back to his start- 
ing - point, in 3 h. 15 m, 
thus covering the distance of 
126} miles. The Coupe Femina 
for the longest distance covered 
by a lady aviator in a non-stop 
flight was gained by Mademoi- 
selle Dutrieu on a Henry Far- 
man biplane, with a score of 
1034 miles. The Automobile 
Club’s great prize of £4000 was 
on 3lst December awarded to 
Wynmalen, who, with Dufour 
as passenger on a Henry Far- 
man biplane, had made the 
stipulated aerial voyage from 
Paris to Brussels and back to 
the French capital on 16th 
and 17th October in 28 h. 
36 m. 43 s., the time actu- 
ally occupied in flight being 
11 h. 25 m. The Baron de 
Forest £10,000 prize reserved 
for British aviators on all- 
British machines was won by 
Tom Sopwith, who flew from 
Isle of Sheppey to Beaumont 
in Belgium, a distance of 1743 
miles. These and the very 
numerous performances of the 
unsuccessful competitors, whose 
achievements were scarcely less 
remarkable than those of the 
prize- winners, together with 
the marvellous flights made by 
the military and naval aviation 
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pilots during the past year, 
thoroughly well justified the 
allusion to the progress of 
aerial locomotion made by the 
British Ambassador in Paris 
and the President of the French 
Republic on the occasion of the 
New Year’s Day official recep- 
tion of the Diplomatic Corps 
at the Elysée. Sir Francis 
Bertie said: “The year 1910 
will be remarkable in history 
on account of the wonderful 
progress realised in the naviga- 
tion of the air, and in that 
domain [France will have 
marked her place in the first 
rank of the peoples of the world 
both by the discoveries of her 
scientists and by the exploits 
of her aviators.” 

M. Falliére’s reply was an 
equally flattering recognition 
of the progress effected. He 
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said: “I rejoice with yon at 
the unexpected development of 
aerial navigation. It is one 
of the marvels of our time! 
Everywhere in the two con. 
tinents we see intrepid men 
daunted neither by passing 
non-success nor by the most 
terrible catastrophes, and who 
without hesitation place hero. 
ically their lives at the service 
of the great cause of progress, 
vieing with one another in 
sang-froid and courage, France, 
as you were kind enough to 
proclaim aloud, and I thank 
you for doing so, exerts herself 
to the utmost in order not 
to be below her destinies, and 
she brings her stone to the 
monument which is _ being 
raised with the assistance of 
all to the glory of human 
genius.” 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.0.M.G, K.CS.L, K.C.LE, 


BULUWAYO—CHRISTMAS AT THE VICTORIA FALLS—THE 
GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES. 


XII. BULUWAYO. 


RHopESIA is not, strictly 
speaking, in “ South Africa ”; 
but the two are so closely con- 
nected that a visit to South 
Africa, however short, would 
not be complete without a 
view of the southern part at 
least of the country which 
Rhodes saved for the Empire. 

It is pleasant to pass from 
the bare plains of the Trans- 
vaal and the long backs of 
the treeless downs, beautiful 
as they are in their own 
way, to the forest country — 
the “Bosch Veldt”—through 
which the train runs for 
hundreds of miles on the way 
to Buluwayo. The timber is 
not fine,—not like English 
timber,— nor is the forest 
thick; but the grassy glades, 
with their clumps of yellow 
mimosa and other trees, are 
very restful to the eye, and 
there are many wild- flowers. 
The solitude of it all, and 
the feeling that even in the 
modern railway carriage one 
is surrounded by real nature, 
bring peace to one’s soul. 

Here and there, at long dis- 
tances apart, one comes upon 
little wayside stations, a shanty 
or two of the eternal corru- 
gated iron, with perhaps a 
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few native huts of branches 
and thatch. The rest is un- 
broken forest, which looks, 
and is, ideal game country, 
though the larger game has 
mostly disappeared before the 
inroads of hunters. 

Nearly forty-eight hours of 
travel from the noise and rush 
of the Rand gold-mines brings 
one to Buluwayo, the former 
capital of the ill-fated chief 
Lo Bengula, now a flourish- 
ing English town of four or 
five thousand inhabitants. 

Although it was midsummer 
when I arrived, the weather 
was cool, almost cold, with 
much rain at times, and a 
high wind; and the country 
round looked rather desolate. 
As far as the eye could see, 
on all sides stretched the un- 
dulating forest ; there were no 
salient features in the land- 


scape, and the impression 
was one of sameness and 
monotony. 


This impression wears off 
after a time — particularly if 
the sun comes out and touches 
the little fluffy balls of the 
yellow mimosa. Then the near 
forest turns into a sheet of 
gold, as bright as a stretch 
of Cornish gorse; and farther 
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away the gold merges into 
green, and the green fades 
away into the blue depths of 
the distant atmosphere. 

Only seventeen years ago 
Lo Bengula was at the height 
of his power; and Buluwayo, 
the “Place of Slaughter,” was 
the centre of his dominion. It 
is not easy to say how far his 
rule extended; but in a coun- 
try about as large as Great 
Britain there was no one 
who dared oppose him. His 
Matabele warriors — kinsmen 
of the Zulus who fought us 
so fiercely at Isandula and 
Rorke’s Drift — were regarded 
by the neighbouring tribes and 
by themselves as invincible. 
Many thousands of them were 
gathered about his “‘kraal” at 
Buluwayo. One is shown still 
the low umbrella-shaped tree 
under which the king sate 
dispensing his wild justice 
while the great forest - birds 
wheeled overhead. It stands 
now in the grounds of our 
English “Government House,” 
and Lo Bengula lies in some 
hidden forest grave which his 
tribesmen will not make known 
to his conquerors; but he was 
strong in those days, only 
seventeen years ago. 

Then, in an unhappy hour 
for him, he let loose his 
warriors upon the tribes which 
had come under the influence 
of the white man; and the 
white man rose in sudden 
wrath and decided that his 
power must be broken. It is 
a pitiful story altogether, like 
so many of the stories of the 
savage and the white man; 
and one cannot help sympa- 


thising to some extent with 
the savage. It is generally 
an evil day for the unciyii. 
ised nations, or at least for 
their rulers, when the white 
pioneer first comes into their 
country ; and one cannot won- 
der that some of them should 
cling to the only safe policy— 
that of absolute exclusion, 
Still Lo Bengula was a 
savage; and though one may 
feel sorry for the fall of 9 
ruler who had his good points, 
it is undeniable that the 


establishment of white influ- 


ence in such a country puts 
an end to many horrors—to op- 
pression and torment of every 
kind inflicted upon great 
numbers of men; perhaps to 
frequent and widespread mas- 
sacres depopulating whole dis- 
tricts. The native rule is 
picturesque; and the character 
of the savage has many fine 
qualities, which seem to dis- 
appear when he comes into 
contact with civilisation. It 
is much to be doubted whether 
the black man who is to be 
met to-day riding across the 
veldt on a bicycle, with an 
old pot hat on his head, to 
work in the mines, is the 
equal of the black man who 
used to fling himself, assegai 
in hand, upon the lines of 
our breechloaders. One thinks 
with regret of the tall regi- 
ments of Cetewayo and Lo 
Bengula wiped off the face 
of the earth, and their proud 
traditions gone for ever. But 
certainly they were kept up at 
an awful cost of blood and suf- 
fering. No doubt one should 
put sentiment aside, and be 
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glad that the sons of those 
magnificent fighting men will 
read good school - books, and 
talk bad English, and spend 
their lives peacefully grubbing 
out gold and diamonds, m6 the 
two great enemies of mankind, : 
or tilling the fields of the white 
man. 

You will see them in the 
white man’s hotel at Buluwayo 
now, doing the rough work, 
while the tables in the modern 
dining-room are served by In- 
dian waiters from Natal, who 
look upon them with scorn as 
an inferior race. 

The Indians have some rea- 
son to think highly of them- 
selves, for the white em- 
ployer in Buluwayo evidently 
thinks highly of them. It 
would astonish the Madrassi 
“boy” in his own country to 
be told that his kinsmen here 
were drawing pay at the rate 
of six or seven pounds a-month, 
with board and lodging found, 
or a great deal more if they 
cook the curries which they 
have made a standing dish all 
over South Africa. These are 
not good, by the way. It 
passes the wit of man to make 
a good curry out of India. 

There are some fine buildings 
upon the wide roads of Bulu- 
wayo, the signs of a time when 
it was believed that a second 
Rand was to be found among 
the forests of Rhodesia. There 


are some good, and expensive, 
shops; and a public library ; 
and one of the largest drill 
halls in the world for the 
Volunteers. 

Sitting in the “bird cage” 
verandah of the comfortable 
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club, looking out through the 
blossoms of the Bougainvillea 
at the statue of Cecil Rhodes, 
who stands at the cross-ways 
in his sack coat with his hands 
joined behind him, while the 
southerly breeze makes the 
Union Jack on the hotel fly 
out against the clear blue 
sky, it is difficult to persuade 
oneself that only seventeen 
years ago Jameson and Forbes 
marched into the place with 
their little colonial army. 

It is a wonderful story, the 
story of that short campaign. 
Few finer things have been 
done by Englishmen. Think of 
it—seven hundred men march- 
ing straight on the capital of 
a famous chief, master of many 
thousands of well-trained and 
hitherto unbeaten warriors ; 
sustaining and repelling two 
fierce attacks; finally driving 
him away into the forest, with 
the relics of his shattered regi- 
ments about him, shattered but 
still outnumbering them by ten 
to one. And then the “ Wilson 
Patrol,” thirty-five in all, many 
of them English public school 
boys, young still but hardened 
by some years of colonial life, 
led by the Scotchman Alan 
Wilson, riding into the midst 
of the enemy, with the night 
coming on, to take the king 
in his own camp. They failed, 
and one of the best of South 
African writers has told us, 
in the words of the Matabele, 
how they fought their last 
fight—how, “‘ when only five or 
six of the thirty-five were left, 
they took off their hats, and 
under fire from all sides sang 
something as the English do, 
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standing up, and then went on 
fighting. And how at last 
only one man was left, one man 
bigger than the rest, who wore 
a broad-brimmed hat; while 
beside him a wounded comrade 
reached up to hand him cart- 
ridges, until he too went down, 
and the big man fought alone.” 

Now those days are gone. 
Alan Wilson and his men lie 
together on the lonely hillside 
by the grave of Cecil Rhodes, 
and in place of the Matabele 
kraals an English town has 
grown into being. 

Now you can drive out 
through the mimosa jungle to 
@ pretty racecourse and polo- 
ground, or watch good tennis 
played on excellent courts of 
pounded ant-hills, or attend a 
ball where scores of English- 
women are enjoying themselves, 
all the more perhaps because 
there are men enough in Rho- 
desia to go round,—men who 
are not too lazy and selfish to 
dance. 

The second Rand has not 
been found, but the gold out- 
put of Rhodesia is very con- 
siderable ; and the numberless 
remains of ancient workings 
which have been discovered in 
various parts of the country 
show clearly that whether or 
not Rhodesia was, as some 
think, the Ophir of King 
Solomon’s days, it has pro- 
duced in the past great quan- 
tities of the precious metal. 
But this is a story which has 
been told by many. 

One of the small private 
mines which are turning out 
gold now is an _ interesting 
thing tovisit. Riding through 





the mimosa forest in search of 
it, @ man is as likely as not 
to lose his way, for there ig 
no road, and the track is faint, 
But one finds the mine at last 
—a small engine, which you 
could almost cover with a sheet, 
working a rough crushing-ma- 
chine; an Englishman in shirt 
and corduroy trousers super- 
vising a dozen natives, who are 
digging out pieces from a little 
ribbon of white ore, which rung 
along the side of a shallow 
gravel-pit. Among the bushes 
all round are a few more pits, 
dug to test the continued exist- 
ence of the little white ribbon; 
and two or three huts of 
branches and thatch for the 
workers to sleep in. The 
Englishman is cheery and 
hopeful. He volunteers the 
information that the initial 
expense of the whole thing was 
about a thousand pounds, and 
that he thinks, if all goes right, 
he will soon be making five 
hundred pounds a-month out 
of the venture. But of course, 
he says, that depends upon 
many things: upon the reef 
in the gravel remaining as rich 
in gold as it is now; upon his 
having enough money in hand 
to tide over any blank weeks, 
when the run of gold ore stops; 
and so‘on, and so on. The 
monthly bill for labour, coal, 
and other things is heavy— 
£100 to £150 a-month— and 
many promising mines break 
down that way. Also, it is 
almost impossible to get any 
white help. The natives are 
good enough, but they are 4 
bit lazy when they are not 
being looked after; and you 
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cannot get a decent white man 
to help you for love or money. 
The lowest wage here for a 
white miner is forty pounds a- 
month, and when you get him 
ten to one he drinks, or if 
he does not drink he does 
nothing. “The last one I had 
never did a hand’s turn. He 
would not even put a drop of 
oil in the engine—said it was 
Kafir’s work. He just sat on 
that log and smoked, and 
sometimes kicked a nigger. I 
could not stand him, so after 
three months I gave him the 
sack. Then he asked for a 
character, and when I refused 
he asked for a drink.” It is 
the old trouble which one 
meets all over South Africa, 
the cry of “ Kafir’s work,” the 
curse of the country. 

Still our friend in the cor- 
duroys was very cheery and 


XIII, CHRISTMAS AT 


When Bryce visited South 
Africa and Rhodesia fifteen 
years ago, he was prevented 
from seeing the Victoria Falls 
because this would have meant 
a three weeks’ march from Bulu- 
wayo. Now the train covers 
the distance in twenty-four 
hours or less. The railway line 
to the Zambesi lies through one 
almost unbroken stretch of 
forest, and about half-way, as 
the sun was setting, I saw in 
& grassy open patch to the left 
&@ palm-tree which warned me 
that we were getting near 
tropical country. All about 
were many wild-flowers, espe- 
cially a five-petalled flower of 
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hopeful. He had been at gold- 
mining for a good many years 
and “had his ups and downs,” 
but he had made a little capital 
now and thought he was going 
to do well. “It is just that,” 
he said, “you want something 
for the rainy days.” 

May he prosper! Many 
companies doing the same 
thing on a larger scale have 
failed, Iam told. So have many 
private workers. But many 
of the latter get along fairly 
well, and some become rich. 

I felt very much inclined to 
offer myself for the place—on 
a month’s probation—and try to 
help him through. It would 
have been a novel experience ; 
and a month in camp in the 
mimosa jungle ought to have 
been pleasant enough. But I 
had other engagements, and 
was obliged to refrain. 


THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


true scarlet colour about the 
size of a buttercup, which is 
very common in Rhodesia. 
No one could tell me what it 
was called. Early in the 
morning, a cool bright delicious 
morning, the train drew up at 
the little open station near 
the falls. 

Among the trees, close to 
the station, was a low red- 
roofed hotel of corrugated iron, 
with wooden verandahs, which 
looked northwards towards the 
river. Not that the falls 
themselves could be seen. 
Immediately in front of my 
verandah was a newly laid 
tennis-court. A water-wagtail 
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with white collar and little 
black shirt-front was running 
about over the moist earth of 
it. All round were trees and 
flowering-shrubs, and a few 
bananas, their broad smooth 
leaves wet and glistening with 
recent rain. Just beyond the 
tennis-court was a narrow line 
of railway, and two or three 
feet beyond that the edge of a 
very deep ravine running down 
to the hidden river. As it 
was midsummer, everything 
was green. The forest stretched 
away on all sides as far as one 
could see, not flat, but undulat- 
ing, the green waves passing 
into distant blue. To the right, 
not far away, two lines of rocky 
cliff broke the forest. To the 
front and left there rose, be- 
tween and over the trees, 
several hundred feet into the 
fresh blue sky, shifting columns 
and masses of white vapour, 
like the smoke of some great 
fire. They were always chang- 
ing in height and form, as 
clouds change on a windy day ; 
and through them one could 
get occasional glimpses of a 
calm reach of river above the 
cataract. A dull, ceaseless roar, 
like the sound of a heavy sea, 
came from under them. It 
was distant, and through it 
one could hear the cooing of 
doves and the calls of other 
birds—one very like the Indian 
“ coppersmith ”’ —tonk, tonk, 
tonk. 

Walking down after break- 
fast towards the river, I passed 
through a quiet wood full of 
wild-flowers, all new to me, 
pink and yellow and‘ blue. 
On the moist paths were 





beautiful little beetles, like 
scraps of scarlet velvet. A 
troop of baboons sat and 
watched, or cantered slowly 
away through the trees, 

A few minutes’ walk brings 
one to a white single arch rail- 
way bridge over the river just 
below the falls. This is ag 
little disfiguring as one could 
expect a railway bridge to 
be,—iron, of course, for the 
height is too great to allow of 
a stone bridge. It is said to 
be over four hundred feet, 
though it looks less. But the 
bridge is not ugly, as such 
things go, and the line on both 
sides is hidden by the ferest. 
From the bridge one has a fine 
view of the gorge and part of 
the fall itself, which is so close 
that with a northerly wind 
the spray comes down in a 
steady soft rain upon the road- 
way. 

Passing over the bridge and 
turning to the left, one finds 
beautiful paths through the 
wood which lead to the eastern 
end of the falls. Standing 
there by the water’s edge above 
the falls, one sees the mile- 
broad river sweeping slowly 
down, through islands covered 
with reeds and tropical jungle, 
to the rocks at the verge of 
the drop. These split the 
river into innumerable streams, 
which pour suddenly over the 
verge, falling at first solid 
and green and heavy, then 
quivering into veils of white 
foam, and mingling hundreds 
of feet below with the great 
white cloud which seethes eter- 
nally over the bottom of the 
chasm. From it rise swirls of 
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vapour which fiy up swiftly 
into the sky overhead. 

At one spot near the end of 
the chasm there is a narrow 
break in the cliff opposite the 
falls; and through this break, 
across which one can throw a 
stone, the river rushes south- 
ward. 

As I stood on the rocks by 
the water’s edge a storm came 
rolling down from the north, 
along the line of the river. 
The sun was blotted out by 
leaden masses of cloud, and 
soon they were cloven by per- 
pendicular streaks of lightning. 
Over the ceaseless roar of the 
water the thunder boomed out 
at intervals. The rain came 
down at first in heavy drops 
like bullets, then in a fierce 
tropical shower. When it was 
over I recrossed the bridge and 
walked along the top of the 
cliff opposite the falls. This is 
the “Rain Forest,” where the 
spray cloud from the chasm 
eddies continually above one’s 
head, drenching the grass and 
the palms and other trees. It 
is a very wet walk, through 
the luxuriant dripping forest, 
but indescribably beautiful. 

The most striking feature of 
the falls is that the country 
to the south of them is prac- 
tically at the same level as 
the country to the north. The 
river does not fall over a ledge 
and pour away down a moun- 
tain side, It seems to drop 
into an abyss which swallows 
it up, for the narrow cafion by 
which it escapes is of great 
depth and almost hidden in the 
forest, nothing but the upper 
cliffs showing here and there. 
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Another day was spent in 
seeing the western end of the 
falls, where the “ Devil’s cat- 
aract,” a mighty mass of water, 
pours round the corner of the 
chasm ; and on the river above, 
among the islands, from which 
David Livingstone, greatly 
wondering, first saw the falls. 
In the deep pools over which 
one’s canoe is paddled the hip- 
popotamus still has his home, 
and one may lie at ease in the 
warm sunlight waiting for the 
broad snouts to come up, or 
“watch the grey alligator slide 
into the still bayou.” 

Christmas morning broke 
with heavy tropical rain, which 
sounded loud on the iron roof, 
almost drowning the distant 
roar of the river. Over the 
forest the sky was a dull grey. 
The smoke from the falls 
formed one continuous wall 
behind the trees,—a wall a 
thousand feet high. Against 
it some birds like swifts were 
wheeling. 

The empty hotel dining- 
room was decorated with palm 
branches and Union Jacks, 
Some of these were incorrect, 
of course. That is our English 
way. But it was pleasant to 
see the flag, even so. 

Soon after breakfast the rain 
stopped. The sky was as grey 
as ever, but looked more broken, 
as if it might clear later. The 
wagtail with the black shirt- 
front came and sat on the 
drenched tennis-net, and sang 
as I never heard a wagtail sing 
before. Then the train for 
North Rhodesia glided gently 
along the farther side of the 
tennis-court,—an engine and 
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tender, one passenger waggon, 
quite empty, and a corrugated 
iron goods van, apparently 
empty too. It looked like a 
toy as it gave a soft little 
whistle and disappeared into 
the forest on the left. 

By noon the sky was more 
promising, so we ventured out, 
two of us, with the intention 
of paddling up the river a few 
miles to Livingstone. We had 
not gone a hundred yards 
through the wood when the 
bottom seemed to fall out of 
the sky, and a sheet of water 
came down, turning the paths 
into streams, and carrying the 
little red velvet beetles off their 
indignant legs. But it was 
apparently a mistake, and 
stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun. 

Then we walked on along 
the edge of the rain forest, 
through a perpetual Cornish 
‘““skew,” which wetted every- 
thing within a quarter of a 
mile of the falls. We went to 
the edge of the cliff in two or 
three places and watched the 
Devil’s cascade rushing head- 
long over its rocks into the 
seething caldron below, the 
bottom of which was invisible 
for rising “smoke.” Driven 
away at last by the wet, we 
turned the corner of the falls 
and embarked on the smooth 
river above. It was a beauti- 
ful sight, as our canoe threaded 
the islands with their rich 
tropical foliage,—reeds and 
trees growing very thick and 
overhanging the water. Tall 
palms towered up over all—one 
kind feathery, like the date- 
palm of southern Persia, its 
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long streamers waving in the 
breeze; the other bold and 
stiff, like the common palm of 
Bengal. There were no croco- 
diles or hippopotami to be 
seen, the sun not being hot 
enough perhaps to make bask- 
ing @ pleasure. One saw no 
life but bird life—a heron sail- 
ing slowly overhead, a black 
and white kingfisher quivering 
in the air, a few swallows 
skimming the reed - fringed 
pools, a grey diver hanging 
himself out to dry on a dead 
tree. 

In less than an_ hour's 
paddling we came te the 
bottom of a fine straight reach 
on which the sporting com- 
munity of Livingstone have 
their boat-races, and the 
world’s sculling championship 
has lately been contested be- 
tween an Englishman and a 
New Zealander. Fifty years 
ago it was in the heart of 
darkest Africa. Here we 
landed at the little solitary 
boat-house. Close by it in the 
forest was another wooden 
house raised on piles and sur- 
rounded by green wire-netting 
to keep out mosquitoes and 
fever. Some unfortunate ser- 
vant of the Chartered Company 
had once had to live there, but 
the fever had been too strong 
for him. 

A narrow tramway has been 
carried down from Livingstone, 
four or five miles, to the river ; 
and we found on the bank a 
trolley with some black “ boys,” 
who ran us up through the 
sandy jungle. Amid _ the 
clumps of palm and mimosa 
and other trees grew quanti- 
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ties of wild- flowers, — pink 
lilies, and the scarlet flower of 
Rhodesia, and many more. 

As we neared Livingstone 
we came upon a corrugated 
iron railway station, and some 
sheds of the same invaluable 
material. What South Africa 
and Rhodesia would do with- 
out it one cannot imagine. 
Livingstone itself is a pretty 
little place, like an Indian 
“ mofussil ” station,—palms and 
poinsettia and heavy warm 
rain. It is the headquarters of 
North-Western Rhodesia, and 
has something like two hundred 
white people; with a club, 
and a hotel, and a police mess, 
and many brick houses, and a 
newspaper, ‘The Livingstone 
Mail,’ published by the local 
chemist, which is the only 
Rhodesian paper north of the 
Zambesi. The Administrator’s 
house is a fine bungalow, with 
broad verandah and a garden 
full of mixed English and 
African flowers. The petunia, 
of course, which has the con- 
stitution of a crow, does as 
well here as on the dry plateau 
of Central Asia. It always 
seemed to me a rather un- 
interesting flower, but it will 
apparently thrive anywhere, 
and it makes fine patches of 
colour. 

The police corps here con- 
sists of natives from other 
parts of Africa, with English 
officers. These and all the 
white men whom I saw in 
Rhodesia seemed cheery and 
capable, like the good men who 
are making the Empire all over 
the world. There is nothing 
on earth like England; and 
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yet getting away from Eng- 
land, from the warping un- 
fairness of party, from the 
uneventful luxurious English 
life, seems to develope a type 
of Englishman which is very 
refreshing to meet. He may 
not have the Balliol manner, 
or much regard for Mrs 
Grundy, but he has done 
things, and the stamp of it is 
on him. 

We had some tea in the 
broad verandah of ‘Govern- 
ment House,” and then went 
to the golf-course, a pleasant 
nine-hole sandy course, with 
some rough grass and rolled- 
earth putting- greens. You 
cannot get turf in Africa, but 
you can have a good game 
without it. 

While I was in Livingstone 
the weekly train came in from 
the north. It is the great 
excitement of the week, and 
the natives streamed down to 
the station in scores, running 
hard, to see it pass. Two 
freshly captured giraffes had 
just been brought in, but they — 
did not seem to arouse any 
interest. Then we went down 
to the river again. 

By the time we got there it 
was near sunset—a fine even- 
ing, with some showers in the 
distance. To the south the 
smoke of the falls rose far into 
the sky, and little rosy clouds 
were detaching themselves from 
it, one by one, and sailing over 
to the west, like the “snow 
banners” which float away 
from the white shoulder of 
Kinchinjunga over the Tibetan 
plains. As we dropped down 
the river the sunset faded 
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about us, and a flock of 
white birds flew past us 


down-stream, their reflections 
in the water below them. 

We were hardly safe under 
shelter again when a tremend- 
ous thunderstorm broke over 
the forest—vivid lightning and 
a deluge of rain. One could 
not hear the sound of the 
falls. 

So ended my Christmas Day. 

One is often asked by South 
Africans how the Victoria 
Falls compare with Niagara. 
To my mind the Victoria Falls 
are far the more beautiful. It 
is true that the volume of 
water at Niagara is greater. 
The broad rushing river above 
the cataract, and the fierce 
speed of the heaped-up nar- 
rows below, impress one with 
a sense of tremendous power. 
But “man marks the earth 
with ruin.” Some of the sur- 
roundings of Niagara are dis- 
tressing to the eye. The tame, 
cultivated country, the electric- 
power works, the crowded 
hotels, the artificial gardens, 
the flaring advertisements, all 
combine to spoil one of 
nature's grandest works. In 
Africa there is nothing of the 
kind. The work of nature is 
left almost untouched. There 
is a railway bridge, but it is 
from most points invisible, and 
it is nowhere a great disfigure- 
ment. The unbroken forest 
stretches away on all sides 
just as God made it. You 
may wander for hours about 
the falls and never see a 
human being or a trace of 
man’s handiwork. Then the 
body of water, though not so 
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great as at Niagara, is stil] 
immense; the height of the 
fall is more than twice ag 
great; and the way in which 
the river is split up by wooded 
islands and rocks adds much 
to the beauty of the picture, 
So does the contrast between 
the calm broad reach above 
and the sudden plunge and 
thunder of the chasm. So do 
the far-rising columns of 
smoke. Perhaps at some time 
long ago Niagara may have 
been as beautiful as the falls 
of the Zambesi. To my mind 
it is certainly not so now. 
As I sat smoking in the 
verandah that Christmas night, 
thinking over all that I had 
seen of natural wonders in my 
life, by sea and mountain and 
desert, it seemed to me that 
only once before had I felt 
so deeply awed and touched 
by the mingled grandeur 
and beauty of God’s works. 
Twenty years ago, after the 
Tibetan War, I had been sent 
to negotiate a treaty with 
the Chinese; and the place 
where I was to meet them 
was near the Tibetan frontier, 
just below the watershed of 
the Himalayas. On the last 
day of my journey, the 24th 
of December, I had to ride 
up the mountain - side, some 
thousands of feet, by a road 
through dense bamboo jungle. 
As we rode, in heavy rain and 
mist, the air grew colder and 
more rarefied, and our pace 
slower, with constant rests to 
breathe our animals. ll at 
once the grey dripping mist 
above us seemed to turn to 
a dull blue; and as I was 
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wondering what it meant, we 
came out suddenly into a 
patch of dazzling sunlight. 
We rode on a few yards, up 
a bare rocky hillside, in al- 
ternate sunshine and drifting 
cloud, and then found our- 
selves in the open near the 
summit of an isolated peak 
which the cloud did not 
reach. Pulling up, we sat in 
our saddles and looked about 
us, and I can never for- 
get the sight that met our 
eyes. Around us, as far as 
we could see, cutting us off 
from the world of men, lay a 
vast canopy of white cloud. 
Near our feet it was moving 


XIV. THE GRAVE 


For one who never knew him 
in life, it is not easy to form a 
clear. conception of the char- 
acter of Cecil Rhodes. One 
hears in South Africa some 
hard things said about him, 
and, on the other hand, one 
hears him spoken of with al- 
most unbounded enthusiasm. 
During the later part of his 
life, after the Jameson raid, he 
was for a time regarded by 
the Dutch population as their 
greatest enemy, and it is said 
that the desire to capture him 
had much to do with the 
obstinate persistence of the 
Boers in the siege of Kim- 
berley. Some of them have 
not forgiven him yet. Nor is 
it only the Dutch who speak 
evil of him. Conan Doyle in 
his history of the war criticises 
Rhodes severely, and Conan 
Doyle only says what many 
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slowly, stirred by faint eddies 
of air. Farther away it looked 
still and solid, as if one could 
ride over it. But breaking 
up through the cloud—alone 
—and towering into the deep 
blue sky, rose the gigantic 
mass of Kinchinjunga, sixteen 
thousand feet of rock and 
snow and ice-field glittering 
in the midday sun. 

The two scenes were very 
different, but the remembrance 
of my Christmas on the Zam- 
besi always brings back to me 
now that earlier Christmas on 
the borders of Tibet. And 
those two memories are among 
my most treasured possessions. 


OF CECIL RHODES. 


others say. But whatever his 
faults may have been, there can 
be no doubt that he was a man 
of vast thought and powerful 
will, who loved the country of 
his adoption, and always had 
before his eyes the ideal of 
a great united South Africa. 
Nor can there be a doubt that 
while he was in one sense an 
Africander of the Africanders, 
with the deepest goodwill for 
the Dutch, he was intensely 
loyal to England, and regarded 
the interests of South Africa as 
bound up with those of the 
Empire. We may surely be 
content to forget his reputed 
shortcomings, and to remember 
him only as a great and patriotic 
Englishman, whose aims were 
as high as his courage. 

Rhodes was fond of getting 
away at times from the stress 
and worry of his daily life to 
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the solitude of the forest, which 
seemed to soothe and refresh 
him as nothing else could do. 
He felt the need of solitude to 
think out his big thoughts; 
and it is in the forest, on 
the summit of a rocky hill, 
which he chose out during his 
lifetime, that he now lies at 
rest. 

It is easy for any one visiting 
Buluwayo to see his grave, 
which has become one of the 
places of pilgrimage in South 
Africa. The journey to the 
heart of the Matabele country 
can now be made in a motor- 
car. The road is not, though 
much trouble has been taken 
with it, what would be regarded 
as a good motoring road in 
England ; but in spite of some 
rough bits, and occasional 
divergences into the bush, the 


drive is pleasant enough. 
Passing slowly through a 
stretch of mimosa forest, 


golden in the morning sun, 
and leaving behind one or two 
farmhouses of corrugated iron, 
one arrives after an hour or so 
at a wayside bungalow used as 
a hotel. It stands above a 
valley where Rhodes carried 
out one of his innumerable 
projects—throwing a dam 
across between two hillsides 
to make a lake, from which a 
large farm is now irrigated. 
A few miles farther on, after 
passing at long intervals two or 
three small clusters of native 
huts, one comes to some fine 
craggy hills overgrown with 
forest—the Matoppos. At the 
end of a gorge in these hills 
the road ceases, and one has to 
go the rest of the way on foot. 
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We got out of our car willingly 
enough, and began the ascent 
to the grave. It is an easy 
walk, first along a grassy valley 
among the rocks, and then u 
a stone slope to the top of the 
hill. 

At the top there is an irreg- 
ular platform of rock, one end 
of it lower than the other. At 
the lower end is a fine monu- 
ment erected over the graves 
of Alan Wilson and the men 
who fell with him. Their 
memory deserves every honour 
their countrymen can bestow; 
but it might have been better, 
unless Rhodes himself wished 
them to lie near him, to give 
the monument a site of its own. 
Standing where it does, it seems 
in some measure to strike a 
false note, to divert the mind 
from its main object, the grave 
of the man who chose that 
lonely hill as his resting-place, 
Perhaps the desire was to let 
Rhodes have about him some of 
his comrades, the men who died 
to carry out his orders and win 
Rhodesia for the Empire; but 
however that may be, it would, 
I think, have been more in 
keeping with the spirit of the 
place to let Rhodes lie there 
by himself, alone in death with 
the hills and the forests, as he 
loved to be in his life. And 
their death was so noble that 
it should surely be treated as 
a thing apart, a memory to 
which men might give them- 
selves up altogether, undis- 
turbed by a different train of 


thought. , 
The top of the hill is 
bare, with some  weather- 


worn boulders at the higher 
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end. Among these is the 
plain rock - hewn tomb, with 


HERE LIE THE REMAINS 


On the surrounding rock are 
small patches of sulphur- 
coloured lichen. As we stood 
by the grave some white butter- 
flies fluttered past us down 
wind, and a lizard ran in little 
jerks, a few inches at a time, 
slowly over the stone. There 
was no other life in sight. 
The “World’s View,” as it 
is called, cannot be compared 
with many mountain views 
elsewhere; but it is fine—a far- 
stretching wilderness of hills 
intermingled with forest, their 
rocky summits carved by the 
hand of time into a great 
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a flat slab bearing the in- 
scription— 


OF CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


variety of forms. Many of the 
rocks are rounded, but some 
have taken the shape of turrets 
and battlements, or are bal- 
anced one upon another. Here 
and there one sawa little smooth 
green patch, showing where 
cultivation had been ; and there 
was one deserted kraal, a mile 
or more away, @ little thatched 
hut surrounded by a rough 
fence of cut branches. 
Perhaps Lo Bengula, con- 
quered and betrayed, lies in 
some hill cave not far from 
his great enemy; but the 
Matoppos keep his secret well. 

















BENJIE AND THE BOGEY MAN. 


BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


THE change of weather fore- 
told by Benjamin Prowse 
came, just as he had predicted, 
during the night with the turn 
of the tide. First a little 
billow rolled in from the sou’- 
south-east; then the wind 
dropped out to that quarter. 
The sea began to make. A 
misty cloud hid the setting 
moon, filled the sky, and 
cloaked the tops of the cliffs 
in vapour. 

At peep of day Benjie’s 
nephew crept round the foot 
of West Cliff towards Western 
Bay. So long as his feet 
scrunched companionably on 
the narrow strip of shingle 
between the cliff and Broken 
Rocks he continued talking to 
himself, “’Tis full o’ it,” he 
complained, glancing at the 
cloud and mist. “ Benjie won’t 
never stay down along there— 
just when he’d better to for 
once. Who'd ha’ thought thic 
fellow’d ha’ turned up here 
this time o’ day? Never see’d 
the like o’ it!” 

Arrived at the bay, Bill 
Prowse sat down and waited 
silently, peering along to the 
westward, and at intervals 
looking above his head to 
make sure that the soft red 
cliff was not falling out upon 
him. 

It was one of those very 
grey dawns, when there seems 
to be plenty of light long be- 
fore any object can be made 
out distinctly. The white calm 


of the evening before, when 
Benjie had put to sea, was re- 
placed by several broken lines 
of surf flowing in across the 
flat sand, fading westward into 
the loom of Steep Head, and 
filling the whole bay with a re- 
echoed plaintive rattle. Gulls, 
looking nearly twice their size, 
stalked about in the shallow 
water after sand-eels. 

By and by a boat became 
visible suddenly, just outside 
the broken water. Prawn-nets 
were piled up high on the 
stern. One man was sheaving 
—standing up with bent back 
and rowing forwards—whilst 
the other man pulled in the 
ordinary manner, seated face 
astern. 

“That’s ol’ Benjie, right 
enough,” observed Bill Prowse, 

He got up, walked to the 
water’s edge, and, putting his 
hands funnel-wise to his 
mouth, shouted as if he did 
not want to be overheard. 


“Bogey man! Bogey man to 
beach! ’Spector! Bide here 
a bit.” 


The rowing ceased. <A word 
like “ What?” came from the 
boat. 

“ Bogey 
*Spector !” 

The next words from the 
boat sounded like, “Be the 
capstan fixed?” 

“Bogey man!” 
Bill. 

But voices failed to carry 
across the noise of the surf. 


man! Fishery 


answered 
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The boat could approach no 
nearer. Benjie had to turn it 
quickly in order to meet a 


proken wave bows on. He be- 
an’ rowing again with short, 
irritable strokes, and finally 
steered the boat outwards to 
clear Broken Rocks. 

Bill Prowse’s shouting died 
away helplessly : my Bogey man! 


Bogey-ey-ey --- 
And still the boat held on 
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its course for Saltertown 
beach. 

Bill followed hurriedly along- 
shore. “This here’s what 
comes,” he grumbled, “of Ben- 
jie blowing his hooter to the 
likes o’ Vivian Maddicke. 
‘Don’t care,’ he says, ‘for no 
inspector what ever lived.’ But 
tis best never to say nort to 
gentry—always was an’ always 


will be.” 


II. 


Two or three fishermen, and 
one other man slightly apart, 
stood waiting at the foot of 
the beach. Benjie ran the 
boat ashore, high on the crest 
of a wave; then jumped into 
the wash and lifted out half a 
dozen prawn-nets with their 
lines and cork buoys. “ That'll 
lighten her,” he said. “Now 
haul!” 

His round sailor’s cap was 
perched on one side of his 
head; his torn jumper was 
askew; seawater ran in 
streams from his patched 
greenish-blue trousers, which 
also were askew; and his 
wrinkled face, within its fringe 
of grey beard, was noticeably 
haggard after the night’s toil. 
With his arms spread wide 
over the hoops of the nets and 
his head bent down by their 
weight, he almost bumped into 
the stranger. Whereupon he 
pulled up short. Screwing 
himself still farther sideways, 
he quizzed the man; mocked 
him silently with deeply erows- 
footed blue eyes, at once both 
childlike and shrewd. 

“Who be you then?” he in- 





quired, placing his prawn-nets 
very deliberately on the 
shingle. ‘‘Who be you? ’Tisn’t 
often the likes o’ you starch- 
collar sort o’ people comes 
down for to help lend a 
hand.” 

The fishermen drew nearer. 

“N’eet any o’ our own sort 
nuther,” flashed Benjie, “so 
early as this in the day.” 

The stranger, a man in a 
bowler hat and a dark stuff 
overcoat of indifferent fit, 
cleared his throat. 

“Tis the bogey man, Benjie 
—the Spector!” put in Bill 
Prowse breathlessly. 

**T knows that,” said Benjie 
with scorn. “I know’d ’en all 
right. How long is it since 
you've a-favoured us wi’ a 
visit, sir? Eh?” 

*‘ Let me see your crabs and 
lobsters,” demanded the bogey 
man. 

“ Hold hard, Mister Spector. 
Us been shrimping—prawning 
you calls it—prawning wi’ the 
boat - nets—an’ the prawns I 
catches I never shows to no- 
body. I an’t got no lobster 
pots. They was washed ashore 
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an’ broken up last October 
gales, an’ I can’t afford to re- 
place ’em.” 

“But you catch lobsters in 
your prawn-nets .. .” 

“ For sure us do.” 

“ Well, I want to see them.” 

“ There they be then.” 

Benjie pointed towards the 
boat and made as if to lift up 
his nets. 

“Show them to me,” said 
the Inspector, taking a meas- 
ure from his pocket. 

“You be the Spector, ben’ 
fe dd 

“No nonsense, now,” re- 
plied the Inspector irritably. 
“It’s my duty to inspect the 
catches in this fishery dis- 
trict.” 

“Very well, then; inspect 
away. If ’tis your duty, you 
can’t help o’ it. You’m paid 
for the same. But ’tisn’t my 
duty for to help ’ee. I bain’t 
paid for thic. There’s the 
boat.” 

Benjie scratched his whis- 
kers : “And lookse here, Mister 
"Spector. These here’s me 
prawns what I’ve a-laboured 
for this night. Be so kind as 
to look.” 

He took a small canvas bag 
from the bows of the boat, 
walked into the sea, and shook 
out its contents. The few 
prawns that stuck in it by 
their spines he picked out and 
threw into the water after 


the rest. “There!” he said 
amiably. “Nort but prawns 
there. You seed that. But 


you didn’t see how many Ben- 
jamin have a-catched, an’ you 
never won't; n’eet they there 
starch-collar jokers nuther — 
gen’lemen they calls them- 
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selves—what goes downshors 
disturbing 0’ it an’ catching 9 
man’s living for sport, so the 
says. Poaching I calls jt, 
*Twas some 0’ they set ’ee on 
to me ‘cause I won’t tell ’em 
what I catches, nor where J 
shoots my nets. Iss, ’twas! 
I knows. There’s the boat, 
You can b—y well ’spect the 
rest o’ what I catehed. I be 
going in house for me dinner 
an’ a couple o’ hours’ sleep, 
An’t had a bite since yesterday 
noon nor any sleep this three 
nights. I on’y hope your duty 
won’t never bring ’ee to keep- 
ing a roof over your head wi’ 
shrimping—an’ measuring the 
crabs and lobsters what you 
catches wi’ an inch - rule in 
the dark.” 

Leaving the boat and the 
nets where they were, Benjie 
shouldered some drift-wood and 
strode up the beach. 

“JT shouted to ’ee t’other 
side o’ rocks,” Bill Prowse pro- 
tested. 

Benjie stopped and turned, 
his bearing and appearance 
that of an ancient prophet. 
“Hell about your shouting! 
Let ’en ’spect, I say. I'll get 
in out o’ it.” 

He did. 

The other fishermen stood 
with their hands in their 
pockets on top of the sea-wall, 
while the bogey man routed 
about in the boat. Under- 
sized lobsters had been thrown 
for’ard, among some ‘old cord- 
age and bottles of tea; crabs 
were scuttling all over and 
under the bottom-boards and 
stern-sheets. Most of them 
were wildsters, but the bogey 
man did find half a dozen er 80 
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of tamesters. Doubtful speci- 
mens he measured carefully. 
When he had finished, he put 
the under-sized shell-fish into 
one of Benjie’s sacks. 

“ An’ the sack alone’s wuth 
half a pint,” Bill Prowse re- 
marked in the Bogey man’s 
hearing. “Ol Benjie’s 80 
honest an’ harmless a man as 
ever put to sea, for all he has 
his say out when he’s a-minded. 
He’ve a-worked too hard all his 
life for to deserve a turn-out 
like this here, I reckon. I tried 
to warn ’en, but Benjie won’t 
never hear...” 

“What be talking “bout. 
You can swim, can’t ’ee? 
Could ha’ done that—could ha’ 
swimmed out to ’en.” 
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“You didn’t try to warn ’en 
*t all, did ’ee? An’ then you 
blames me. . .” 
“What's the fine? Twenty 
pound?” 
“ Benjie ‘ll never pay thic out 
o’ his profits. He'll hae to sell 
up his fishing-boat an’ nets— 
aye, an’ then go short after 
that. P’rapsthey won’t make 
’en pay, fust time an’ all. If 
the likes o’ they, what makes 
such laws, know’d what the 
likes o’ us has to contend with. 
. But there! they don’t 
know, nor never won't, n’eet 


? 


care. Benjie’ll tell ’em off, 
you see...” 
“Gout! Let’s haul up the 


boat for ’en. What’s the use 
o’ Benjie blowing his hooter?” 


ITI. 


Benjie was all but late for 
court. He had gone west 
downshore to pick up some 
driftwood for firing, and an 
unexpected easterly breeze gave 
him a pull home against wind 
and chop such as few men 
would have attempted. No 
time was left him to change 
his clothes. 

Vivian Maddicke was on 
the bench. He always is. 
He takes his duties as a gentle- 
man and a magistrate almost 
as seriously as he takes him- 
self, That is to say, he does 
try, at considerable personal 
inconvenience, to administer 
justice,—to hold the balance 
between an efficient and re- 
spectful police force and an 
unruly lower class. He spends, 
indeed, not a little of his abun- 
dant leisure in pointing out 
VOL, CLXXXIX.—NO. MCXLIV. 


to the poor the advantages 
of hard work, and in impress- 
ing upon them his own view 
of right and wrong. Hence 
it is, possibly, that his sub- 
scriptions and charities and 
justice hardly bring him a 
fair return in popularity. 
When Benjie entered the 
court in his ragged discol- 
oured longshore rig, a faint 
expression of disgust passed 
over Vivian Maddicke’s pale 
but otherwise healthy face. 
He ordered two windows to 
be opened. “Let us have 
some fresh air,” he _ said. 
“Never mind the draught.” 
Benjie, though he appeared 
to be examining the nail-heads 
in the floor, was all the time 
looking up at the bench from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows. 
He understood the slur very 
N 
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well. Still fingering nervously 
his old round cap, he turned 
a pair of candid eyes full on 
Vivian Maddicke, and Vivian 
Maddicke, who had been gaz- 
ing benevolently round the 
court-room, turned his face 
to the papers on his desk. 

The case proceeded. There 
was no legal defence: Benjie 
had not purchased legal advice. 

“When I tells ’em how us 
be situated . . .” he had said. 
But he was too much on his 
guard to give any useful evi- 
dence, even on his own behalf. 
The undersized crabs and lob- 
sters were produced —it is 
wonderful how they fall off 
in appearance when they have 
died otherwise than in boiling 
water. Vivian Maddicke took 
the opportunity of remarking, 
“T thought we should require 
some fresh air.” 

The Clerk to the Sea Fish- 
eries Committee—a spruce 
young lawyer in a hurry— 
did not wish to press the case 
too hard. They would be 
satisfied with a fine sufficient 
to show that the regulations 
of the Sea Fisheries Com- 
mittee must not be trifled 
with. The costs of inspection 
and of prosecution were heavy. 
He would respectfully suggest 
to his worship .. . 

But his worship was not 
to be hustled among his own 
people, as he regarded them, 
by an outside lawyer. He sat 
back in his chair, crossed his 
legs in the magisterial manner, 
and dug his quill into his desk. 
When the lawyer had quite 
finished, he began. 

In fining Benjie one pound, 
including costs, he remarked 
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that it was not a large sum 
(murmurs of disapproval from 
fishermen at the back of the 
court), and that fishery in. 
spectors were not to be trifled 
with or defied. Furthermore, 
he impressed upon Benjie in 
the most kindly manner pos- 
sible that little lobsters grow 
into big ones. 

“Tss, sir,” said Benjie, “but 
the little ones be better eating 
if people only know’d it, same 
as mackerel.” 

With a passing reference to 
the depletion of the North Sea 
fisheries, the magistrate stated 
it as a fact, that if the fish 
were not in the sea they could 
not be caught out of it. 

“For sure, sir!” Benjie as- 
sented. Under cover of being 
ready and willing to learn, 
he was edging in his remarks 
skilfully; for it was by no 
means the first time he had 
tackled the gentry who think 
they can teach fishermen their 
trade. With every show of 
respect, moreover, he was cap- 
turing the laugh in court. 

Fishery Boards, Vivian Mad- 
dicke continued patiently, were 
created to protect the fisheries. 
Their regulations were framed 
in the interests of the fisher- 
men themselves, so that there 
might be more fish caught. 

“Don’t you believe that, sir,” 
burst forth Benjie with intense 
conviction. “Do you think 
the likes o’ they makes rules 
and regylations so that the 
likes o’ us can catch more 
fish? *Tisn’t likely! They 
bain’t afeard o’ us not catch- 
ing fish, What they’m afeard 
o’ is that they won’t hae no 
fish to eat, or won’t hae ’em 
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so cheap. Us! I’ve a-know’d 
the time when I could go down 
along an’ catch a pound’s-wuth 
o’ lobsters in half a dozen 
rounds wi’ the boat-nets; but 
I can’t do it now. An’ why 
for? Not ‘cause us have a- 
catched em. That’s just what 
usan’t done. An’ nuther you, 
sir, n’eet they there Fishery 
Boards, nor eet me, that have 
know’d this coast for sixty 
years, can tell where they’m 
gone to. Don’t you believe 
they makes their regylations 
for the good o’ us. I can 
tell ’ee better. How have ’em 
bettered fishing? I wants to 
know.” 

The magistrate’s clerk had 
risen during Benjie’s passionate 
harangue. Vivian Maddicke 
motioned him down.  Benjie, 
by force of his sincerity and in 
virtue of his long hard experi- 
ence, held the court. 

“T did not, you understand, 
frame the regulations,” Mad- 
dicke explained. ‘“ My duty is 
to see they are enforced.” 

“Iss! Duty! That’s what 
thic Inspector said down to 
beach . . .” 

“One pound,” Vivian Mad- 
dicke repeated with dignity. 
“And you ean have a fortnight 
to pay in.” 

Rising from the bench, he 
added, “If you care to talk 
to me out of court about the 
conditions of your work, I shall 
be pleased to hear; and per- 
haps, if there is any special 
hardship, I can do something 
in the matter.” 

“Hardship! Hardship, do 
er say?” Addressing every- 
one around,  gesticulating, 
trembling with speech, Benjie 
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was hustled from the court- 
room by those whose duty it 
is to do such jobs. 

He did not go home as he 
was told to do; he waited out- 
side the magistrate’s entrance 
(other fishermen waited too at 
a discreet distance), and when 
Vivian Maddicke appeared, 
picking bits of fluff from the 
front of his coat, Benjie stood 
resolutely before him. 

“You said as you'd like to 
know, sir; an’ you ought to 
know how we’m situated; an’ 
I be going to tell ’ee. You 
ought to know the nature o’ it, 
sir; you ought to know what 
us got to contend with, afore 
you fines a man more ’n he can 
pay wiout selling up some o’ 
the gear what he’s got to earn 
his living with.” 

“But you've a fortnight to 
pay in.” 

“ An’ I thank you, sir, for 
that. An’I tell ’ee what,... 
I know’d your father ; a proper 
gen’leman he was; he used to 
go fishing ‘long wi’ me afore 
you was born. You come down 
‘long wi’ me one night an’ see 
what ’tis like for yourself. Then 
you'll know. Duty ain’t never 
no excuse for not knowing. 
You can row, can’t ’ee?” 

“T used to go in for rowing ; 
and if you'll send up and let 
me know when you're going, 
I will come.” 

“ That’s spoken proper, sir, 
like your ol’ man_hisself. 
’Tisn’t everybody I’d take ‘long 
with me; but you come, just 
for one night. That'll teach 
’ee more ’n any amount o’ 
chackle. I'll send up for ’ee 
right ‘nuff. Why! I mind 
when...” 
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Maddicke said “ Good morn- 
ing” with the air of a man 
who has an appointment to 
keep. 

“Good morning, an’ thank 
you, sir,” returned Benjie. 


To the other fishermen, who 
joined him for the walk back 
to the beach, all he would say 
was: “You bide a bit an’ gee, 
The likes o’ they sort thinks they 
bain’t ignorant, an’ us be,” 


IV. 


Benjie had luck. One after- 
noon the next week he hauled 
his boat down the beach, piled 
his prawn-nets beside it, then 
waited, instead of telling his 
fisherman mate to get ready. 

“What be biding for?” 
asked Bill Prowse. “You 
bain’t going to take he t’night, 
be ’ee? ” 

“Iss, I be. Why for not? 
Nice calm night, ain’t it. “Er 
can’t very well be sea-sick.” 

Bill Prowse jerked his head 
to seaward. 

The sun had begun to sink 
behind the dark mass of Steep 
Head. The water, a dead calm, 
was nevertheless not white 
calm, asit should have been, for 
to the south’ard and overhead 
the piled-up sky was black and 
heavy. It overshadowed the 
sea; seemed to be pressing 
down upon the water. And 
there was a feeling of unrest 
in the still air. 

“Looks thundery, don’ it?” 
Bill observed. ‘“’Twas just 
such another day as this us 
had thie waterspowet. Don’t 
like the looks o’ it. You'll get 
he catched in a storm 0’ rain, 
an’ wind too, p’raps.” 

“What if I do? ’‘Twon’t 
hurt ’en. An’t never hurted 
me. Send your Polly up to 
tell ’en I be shoving off in an 
hour an’ should be glad o’ his 





company if he’s minded to 
come, Tell ’en ’twill be perty 
cold come midnight.” 

Vivian Maddicke, clothed ag 
if for a shooting expedition in 
the Arctic regions, was down 
to the minute. ‘You might 
have given me a longer warn- 
ing,” he remarked with make 
believe jollity. 

“Ah!” said Benjie, “so 
might, if you was going for a 
drive on land, like you’m used 
to. But when you’m depend- 
ing on the sea you never knows 
from hour to hour what you’m 
going to be about.” 

Very polite as host, but as 
skipper of his own eraft not to 
be played with, he put the 
bow-oar into Maddicke’s hand. 
With the fleet of sixteen nets 
and their buoys piled up on 
the stern seats, they rowed 
away westward over Broken 
Rocks, along the shore, into 
the wet golden haze of sunset. 
Whether or no Maddicke found 
his sea oar and the beamy boat 
heavier than he had expected, 
they did not arrive underneath 
Steep Head till its outlines 
were blurred in the twilight, 
till its redness was become 
black, and it seemed nothing 
but a vast overhanging shadow 
tenanted by mewing but hardly 
visible seagulls. 3 
“Now,” commanded Benjie, 
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“you row wi’ both paddles, 
please, while I baits the nets, 
an’ then us’ll shoot ’em across 
Conger Pool just the other side 
o’ the Head. Keep her like 
that. You'll get wet if you 
splashes. You don’t need for 
to strain yourself.” 

From one of his catty sacks 
Benjie took out a mass of 
putrid fishmonger’s offal—fish 
heads and plaice from which 
the meat had been filleted— 
which he cut up and fitted into 
the cross-strings of the nets. 
The ‘smell made Maddicke 
shudder; he turned his head 
this way and that, but there 
was no escaping the stink— 
the various sorts of stink. It 
took the strength out of him 
as the smell of dead things 
will do. 

“An’ now,” directed Benjie 
with a quiet chuckle of satis- 
faction, “ you paddle along slow 
across Conger Pool, while I 
shoots the nets.” 

Taking up the hoops from a 
tangle of corks and lines, trying 
the baits again to make sure, he 
cast the nets into the water 
about three boats’ length apart, 
and threw the buoys and lines 
afterthem. Maddicke was glad 
tosee them go. He heard Benjie 
talking all the time, but his 
brain did not gather very well 
the sense of what the old man 
was saying. He sweated at 
the oars, and yet he was cold. 
Steep Head loomed above them. 
The sound of the swell, break- 
ing, rattling, swishing among 
the rocks, had in it a sullen 
wildness not noticeable during 
full daylight. 

“An’ now,” said Benjie, when 
he had shot the sixteenth net 
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and had taken its bearings, 
“you can hae a bit o’ supper. 
Us got a night’s work afore us. 
—No? Won’t ’ee hae nort? 
Well I never don’t nuther 
when I be shrimping, ’cept a 
mouthful o’ cold tay. The 
bread and butter I brings I 
gen’rally gives to the birds or 
else carries it home to break- 
fast. There! Did ’ee hear 
thic cliff rooze out to the west- 
‘ard? Twill all be into the 
sea one day, Steep Head an’ all. 
Aye! ’t#is an ironbound shop, 
this here, but the sea has it 
sooner or later, specially after 
rain.” 

“There hasn’t been much 
rain lately?” 

“No. But  there’s been 
frostises, an’ that’s every bit 
so bad. Now us’ll haul up 
an’ see what’s there. Perty 
night for shrimping, this, if it 
don’t come on dirty. Can ’ee 
see the end buoy? You can’t? 
There ’tis! Now row t’ards it 
—easy now!” 

Benjie’s directions came fast 
and peremptory whilst, with 
the help of the tiller, he grabbed 
the lines and hauled the nets 
up through the water, at first 
gently, then as swiftly as pos- 
sible. “Pull your outside oar 
—pull inside—inside, not out- 
side—back outside—back both. 
You’m on the line—steady— 
steady there! Pull outside— 
both—easy. Easy, easy now! 
I can’t haul ’em up straight 
while you be pulling. Wants 
some learning, don’t it, this 
here job? Now row easy up 
to the next buoy while I shoots 
this out again. Can’t ’ee see 
it? J can. There ’tis, thic 
little black mark in the water 
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just outside the shadow o’ the 
cliff.” 

Feeling around the inside of 
the net, shaking it, holding it 
up dripping to what light 
there was, Benjie caught the 
lobsters and threw them for- 
’ard in the boat, chased the 
wild crabs with his hands 
and threw them aft, and 
placed the prawns carefully in 
a basket beside him. Then he 
shot the net, and the volley of 
directions began all over again 
—all over again for each net. 
Meddicke was confused by them. 
He was still more confused, and 
irritated also, by his own mis- 
takes. He breathed hard with 
vexation. At the end of the 
fourth round, the sixty-fourth 
haul, he was plainly flagging. 
He was “ proper mazed.” 

“You be jumping the water 
wi’ your oars, You'll catch 
one o’ they there t’other sort 
o’ crabs an’ crack your skull 
if you bain’t careful,” Benjie 
warned him with perceptible 
satisfaction. ‘Better to take 
a rest, an’ while I count the 
prawns, you measure the lob- 
sters like they says us ought to. 
Here’s a footrule I got. The 
lobsters be under your feet an’ 
for’ard. If you can’t see, better 
to strike a match. We’m out 
o’ every body’s sight hereabout.” 

Maddicke felt for a lobster 
in the dark, and after several 
gingerly attempts—and several 
amiable warnings from Benjie 
to mind its claws—he suc- 
ceeded in holdingit. He found 
also the nine-inch mark on the 
rule; but while he was trying 
to spread the lobster out flat 
on a thwart and to feel where 
the tip of its beak was, accord- 


ing to regulations, the thing 
nipped him suddenly and 
savagely. 

“Ough!” he cried like a 
child. “Ough—ah-h-h!” 

““What’s the matter there? 
Can’t ’ee do it?” he heard from 
the shadow of Benjie, aft. 

“It’s bitten me—it’s biting 
me—now !” 

“Squeeze his eyes, then he’ll 
leave go. Lord! They bites 
me every night, but I don’t 
take no heed o’ it.” 

Maddicke tore at the lobster. 
His other hand was nipped— 
in the fleshy part of the thumb. 
He broke off one claw, and still 
the other held fast. He stood 
up and dashed his hand about. 
He trod on lobsters and crabs. 
The boat seemed alive with 
them. The squashy cracking 
of their shells, partly heard and 
partly felt. . . . He breathed 
hard with excitement and with 
something not far short of 
horror. 

“Aye!” remarked Benjie 
coolly, breaking the nipper 
from his hand, “a boat in the 
dark ain’t no fit place for 
measuring lobsters. You've 
a-spoiled thic. He won’t fetch 
sixpence now. Fine cock-lob- 
ster too, what didn’t never 
need no measuring.” 

Maddicke, having done the 
wrong thing, tried to put it 
right. He fumbled in his 
pocket and held out a shilling 
to Benjie. 

“ What's that for?” 

“Well, I’ve spoilt a lobster 
that didn’t need measuring at 
all, yousay.. .” 

“You just put thic whatever 
’tis back into your pocket, 
please. The likes o’ us an’t 
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got the money for to pay for 
what us spoils. *Twasn’t your 
fault. You didn’t know. But 


there! You wasn’t brought 
up to it like us be. A bit 
upset, be ee? I could feel ’ee 
shaking. You hae a rest while 
I goes ashore an’ looks in one 
or two lobster-holes I knows 
for. You stay in the boat. 
‘Tis nearly low tide an’ her 
won’t hurt for an hour or so 
where I’ll leave ’ee: ’tis a little 
natural harbour like. If you 
got time, you can measure the 
rest o’ ’em an’ chuck the under- 
sized ones overboard, when 
you’m feeling better. My 
senses, ain’t it dark!” 
Maddicke saw Benjie jump 
out of the boat with a skim-net 
in his hand, glimpsed him hop- 
ping from the nearest rock to 
the next one, then saw nothing 
except the black darkness; but 
he heard an uncanny chuckle 
which might equally have come 
from a man or from a half- 
awakened sea-bird. Unstrung 
already by the cold, by hunger, 
by the unusual toil, by the blind 
savagery of the lobster, by 
Benjie’s relentless volleys of 
directions, and above all by his 
own failures to carry them out, 
he heard with an oppressive sense 
of something terrible impend- 
ing that mutterings of thunder 
to the southward were being 
answered by rumblings over- 
land. Everything else was for 
the moment hushed. A flash 
of lightning revealed Steep 
Head, its pinnacles and the 
patches of bush and bracken 
upon its upper slopes, and 
showed up brightly the tumbled 
rocks around the boat and the 
blackness of the hollows be- 
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tween them. Rain splashed 
down. Maddicke shrank into 
his coat. 

Presently, with a flash that 
made the blood prick in his 
veins, and crashes that hit like 
blows, the storm broke right 
overhead. Flash followed flash; 
crash followed crash, and echoed 
against the cliff. There was 
no rest from blinding light and 
overwhelming noise. The solid 
earth was in an uproar. Steep 
Head, it seemed, was toppling 
over, was tumbling down upen 
him. 

He tried to reassure himself, 
then suddenly gave way. In 
obedience to a blind impulse of 
flight, he scrambled out of the 
boat into water that was knee- 
deep. He gained the rocks, 
slipped on some seaweed, bruis- 
ing himself, and fell headlong 
into a pool. Jumping up 
quickly, he felt around him. 
Rocks were every where—wher- 
ever he felt, wherever he tried 
to go. By the light of the 
flashes they looked like squat 
live things, extending on every 
side, endlessly. The boat was 
what he wanted again most of 
all; that at least seemed to be 
partly human, to be company for 
him. But the boat he had lost. 
He did not even know in which 
direction it lay. Another flash 
lit it up only a couple of paces 
from where he was standing. 
He lunged out and clutched 
it, as if it would have slipped 
away from him. It was a 
refuge, though the rain ran 
down his back as he sat on 
the wet stern-seat. ‘“ Benja- 
min! Benjamin Prowse!” he 
called. “ Benjie! Come back!” 

Had he looked the right way 
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during a flash he would have 
seen Benjie’s face, screwed up 
with laughter and mockery, 
peeping at him round a rock 
close by. 

There was no escaping the 
cruel brightness of the storm ; 
no escaping the continuous 
tumult of thunder. Flashes 
there were that sounded like 
the erackling of dry twigs; 
others like the flicking of whips. 
The thunder, reverberating in 
the darkness, was a _ relief 
from the lightning. Sometimes 
Maddicke caught sight of the 
grotesque shapes of the shell- 
fish: crabs standing up on 
their hinder legs, bubbling at 
the mouth, and looking at him 
with their stalk-like eyes; 
lobsters—black, shining, and 
fantastic — brandishing their 
claws. He crouched down on 
his seat, away from the mad- 
ness of the sky. He tried to 
lift up his feet, away from the 
malice of the wild crabs. The 
noise they made, scuttling 
around the boat, teased the 
silences between the peals of 
thunder. He covered up his 
face and ears. He ceased 
struggling to escape. A shape- 
less fear, a formless misery 
that was almost a relief, took 
possession of him. He was 
done. 

At last Benjie stepped care- 
lessly into the boat, as if he 
were boarding a railway train. 
Maddicke grabbed his wet 


trousers. “Let’s get home!” 
he gasped. “I can’t stand 
it.” 


asked Benjie coolly. “You be 
flittering like a sail that’s up 
in the wind’s eye. We’m going 
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home right ‘nuff. There'll be 
wind along after this. My 
senses, what a storm! Did 
’ee hear it? But I’ve a-see'd 
worse, aye! an’ down here- 
under, too.” 

Maddicke stayed still; did 
nothing to help put the boat 
to rights. He was helpless, 
Benjie took hold of him, laid 
him gently in the bow of the 
boat, covered him up, head and 
all, with sacking, took both 
oars, and rowed homewards. 

Underneath the sacking that 
smelt of cats, Maddicke dozed 
off, with the regular rocking 
sound of the oars in his ears, 
When that stopped he awoke 
and looked out dully. The 
storm had drifted away to the 
eastward. It was bright star- 
light above. The boat was 
just outside Salterport. To 
see the sheltering town, with 
its gaslights so close at hand, 
was like waking from a night- 
mare to find the morning sun 
shining into the room. Mad- 
dicke, safe at home, was another 
man. His confidence returned, 
and at the same time he felt 
ashamed—so ashamed that he 
did not think of helping to 
haul up the boat. 

While Benjie was saying, 
“ An’ now you know what the 
likes o’ us got to contend with,” 
he poked stiff, damp fingers 
into one of his pockets. “If 
you will send up to-morrow,” 
he said with returning dignity, 
“T will give you the sovereign 
to pay your fine. . .” 

Benjie flared up. “If you 
thinks I be ’bliged to call on 
the likes o’ you for the pound 
to pay me fine wi’, you’m much 
mistaken. I be only too glad 
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you knows the nature o’ it. 
Now you can tell ’em what you 
thinks. Tell ’em all o’ it, not 
only what’s suiting to ’ee. I 
don’t want no pound for teach- 
ing o’’ee. Be your gold for to 
pay me for me silence on what 
I’ve a-see’'d this night when I 
peeped at ’ee there in the boat 
to Conger Pool? Didn’ know 
I was looking, did ’’ee? A perty 
sight for any one as calls hisself 
a man! Pity thic Fishery 
Board, what you does your 
duty to, couldn’ ha’ see’d it!” 

Maddicke, with a miserable 
gesture, turned towards the sea- 
wall lights to go up the beach ; 
and, on catching sight of his woe- 
begone face, Benjie added in a 
kindlier tone: ‘Lookse here, 
sir, you an’t got no call proper 
for to be ashamed o’ fearing 
the storm. There’s many a 
man born an’ bred to fishing 
what’s mortal afeard o’ a 
thunderstorm to sea, an’ ’tis 
worse down under they cliffs ; 
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an’ nobody what an’t been 
there wouldn’t think what 
twas like; for ’tis a great an’ 
terrible thing, look you, an’ 
man be nort in the midst o’ it. 
Lord’s sakes, an’t I felt like it 
when I been down there by 
meself, Will ’ee hae a lobster 
or two to carry home? You’m 
very welcome.— Well, then, good 
night to you, sir, an’ thank 
you. Only don’t you deceive 
yourself that I be going to 
send up to ’ee for money to 
pay for what you didn’ know. 
That ain’t Benjamin. Good 
night!” 

Benjie went so far as to pat 
Maddicke on the shoulder. 

The sovereign was sent down 
right enough next morning, 
together with a note which 
nobody has ever seen; and 
Benjie did accept it. As to 
the bogey man— Benjie con- 
gratulates himself that the 
bogey man has never been seen 
on the beach since. 
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LAMB’S FRIEND THE CENSUS TAKER. 


In Cottle’s ‘ Reminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey’ there 
is a letter written by Southey 
in June 1797, from Christ- 
church in Hampshire, in which 
Southey speaks of going down 
to the harbour in the boat of 
Mr Rickman, “a sensible young 
man of rough but mild manners, 


' and very seditious.” To this 


Cottle has appended a note: 
“On visiting Southey at 
Christchurch he introduced me 
to this Mr Rickman, whom I 
found sensible enough, blunt 
enough, and seditious enough ; 
that is, simply anti-ministerial.” 
Such is the earliest literary 
allusion to John Rickman, who 
is worthy of remembrance in 
this year of the census, for he 
may be called the originator 
of the census in England, and 
he supervised the compilation 
of the population returns from 
1801 till 1831. His name is 
hardly remembered to-day, yet 
he has many claims to be 
rescued from oblivion. His 
work upon the population re- 
turns was most arduous, for 
almost single-handed he set the 
machinery in motion, and im- 
proved it from year to year. 
Moreover, the people of Scot- 
land should owe him eternal 
gratitude, for he was for 
twenty-six years secretary to 
the two Royal Commissions 
for constructing the Caledonian 
Canal and for building Roads 
and Bridges in the Highlands, 
working strenuously to smooth 
all difficulties for Thomas 


Telford, the engineer. He wag 
in himself a person of no little 
interest, being an intimate 
friend of Southey, Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Lamb’s circle, to 
all of whom he was _ helper, 
adviser, and critic. Besides, 
he was in close connection with 
Parliament for forty years, at 
a critical time in Parliamentary 
history. He was appointed 
Speaker’s Secretary to Abbot 
in 1802, and in 1814 he became 
a Clerk at the Table in the 
House of Commons. As Clerk 
Assistant he died in 1840. 

No complete account has 
ever been given of Rickman, 
though his name appears in 
many books. He is a kind of 
literary ghost, to whom flesh 
and blood has never been given, 
though Mr E. V. Lucas, in his 
‘Life of Charles Lamb,’ has 
been the most successful in this 
respect. Mr Lucas had the 
advantage of reading the 
twenty letters from Lamb to 
Rickman, published in Canon 
Ainger’s last edition of the 
‘ Letters,’ and of finding another 
inimitable letter from Lamb 
in Mr Gordon Wordsworth’s 
possession, which describes the 
famous rescue of George 
Dyer from veritable starvation. 
The fact is that the large 
mass of correspondence left by 
Rickman! has up to the present 
hardly been used. Besides a 
certain number of family letters, 
it includes well over one thou- 
sand letters between Rickman 
and Southey, fifteen from Cole- 





1 This correspondence has been kindly put into my hands by John Rickman’s 
grandson, the Rev. W. F. Rickman. 
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ridge, twenty from Lamb, while 
in the British Museum there 
are thirty letters from Rick- 
man to Thomas Poole of Nether 
Howey. Southey’s son-in-law 
only printed about one-third 
of Southey’s letters to Rickman, 
and thirty of Rickman’s to 
Southey ; while Rickman’s own 
son, who wrote a memoir which 
appeared in ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ appears never to 
have read any of them. This 
correspondence, from which a 
selection is now being made for 
publication, enables us to re- 
construct a very sturdy British 
character, and to learn a few 
not uninteresting details about 
literary and political men of 
the day. To do justice to these 
MSS. in a short article is im- 
possible, but it may be worth 
while to pick out certain special 
instances in which they illumin- 
ate Rickman’s life, his friends, 
and his times. 

Let us first speak of his 
friends. Of these, Southey was 
the oldest and the most in- 
timate. Their friendship began 
in 1797, only ending with 
Rickman’s death, and the cor- 
respondence stretches over 
practically the whole period. 
What drew the two men to- 
gether is not quite clear, for 
Southey was a poet, and poetry 
Rickman regarded as a “toy 
in manhood.” Certainly what 
Southey admired in Rickman 
was his vigorous intellect and 
his powerful grappling with 
economic and political problems. 
Writing to Landor, he said of 
his friend : “He is the strongest 
and clearest-headed man I have 
ever known. ‘Pondere, numero 
et mensura’ is his motto... . 
The subject he best understands 
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is political economy. Were 
there but half a dozen such 
men in the House of Commons, 
there would be courage, virtue, 
and wisdom enough there to 
save this country from that 
revolution to which it is too 
certainly approaching.” It was 
probably Southey’s strong Tory 
politics which attracted Rick- 
man, who hated Pitt and all 
Whigs like poison: probably, 
too, he could discern that 
bent for solid learning which 
developed in Southey in 
his later life. During the 
first year of their friend- 
ship they speculated upon a 
scheme—to which they after- 
wards returned—for founding 
a béguinage in England, and 
Rickman urged Southey to 
turn his verse to this good 
purpose. When Southey went 
out to Portugal in 1800 Rick- 
man practically acted as his 
agent. He negotiated the sale 
of the poem ‘Thalaba’ to 
Longmans, supplied notes, and 
saw to the correction of the 
proofs. On his return, Rick- 
man procured him the post of 
secretaryship to Mr Corry, 
then Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Southey soon 
gave up this post and retired 
to spend the rest of his life in 
Keswick. From there he wrote 
all his hopes and disappoint- 
ments to Rickman, asked for 
his criticism, and commented 
upon the events of the day. 
Rickman answered regularly, 
often at great length, spar- 
ing of sympathy, lavish of 
advice and criticism. When- 
ever Southey came to London - 
he was Rickman’s guest and 
free of his house. Their friend- 
ship, accompanied by little out- 
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ward show of affection, was 
very deep. Rickman, who even 
in family life was the most 
formal of men, often ends, “‘God 
bless you, my dear 8.!” while 
Southey says that he counted 
Rickman’s friendship one of his 
best pieces of fortune. When 
the agitation over the first Re- 
form Bill was rife, Rickman 
called upon Southey to save 
the State with his pen. He 
urged him to come to London 
to get local Parliamentary 
colour, saying that he would 
supply him with all the solid 
arguments. The result was the 
planning of a book of ‘Col- 
loquies,’ which never appeared, 
owing to some difficulty over 
publication, and in which 
Southey and Rickman were 
to sustain the argument in the 
fictitious characters of ‘“ Mon- 
tesinos ” and “ Metretes.” Writ- 
ing in 1830 Rickman says— 

“My present notion is not to pre- 
pare the book as of any party, but as 
a warning voice, to prevent revolu- 
tion finding men unawares, because it 
is not in the shape of popular violence. 
I would treat as a problem the effects 
of various forms of government in 
England, and let all men see that 
non -resistance against the growing 

wer of the Opposition, and non- 

efence of what is left to the Crown, 
cannot but lead to reform of Par- 
liament, which cannot but abolish 
tithes, seize Church land, ruin agri- 
culture and the landed interest by 
free import of corn, and under the 
name of ‘equitable adjustment’ pay 
as much, or rather as little, of the 
interest of the national debt as the 
taxpayers think fit.” 

Rickman’s letters during this 
time are particularly full of 
observations on the proceedings 
of Parliament, and they make 
a good antidote to the many 
published memoirs of the time, 
which are mostly Whig. 


But before proceeding to 
Rickman’s politics, more must 
be said about his friends. Next 
to Southey. in point of inti- 
macy—though first in interest 
—comes Charles Lamb, who 
came to know Rickman in 1800 
through George Dyer, when 
Rickman was editing ‘The 
Commercial and Agricultural 
Magazine’ in London, and 
living in Southampton Build- 
ings, opposite Lamb. There is 
a famous letter from Lamb to 
Manning describing his new 
acquisition in terms almost of 
ecstasy— 


“He is a most pleasant hand; 
a fine, rattling fellow, has gone 
through life laughing at solemn 
apes ;—himself hugely literate, op- 
pressively full of information in alk 
stuff of conversation, from matter 
of fact to Xenophon and Plato—can 
talk Greek with Porson, politics with 
Thelwall, conjecture with George 
Dyer, nonsense with me, and any- 
thing with anybody; . . . wp to any- 
thing ; down to everything ; whatever 
sapit hominem. A perfect man. All 
this farrago, which must perplex you 
to read, and has put me to a little 
trouble to select, only proves how 
impossible it is to describe a pleasant 
hand. You must see Rickman to 
know him, for he is a species in one. 
A new class. An exotic, any slip of 
which I am proud to put in my gar- 
den-pot. The clearest-headed fellow. 
Fullest of matter, with least ver- 
bosity.” 


Their friendship lasted till 
Lamb’s death, though it was 
most flourishing in the early 
days, and Lamb’s letters are 
most frequent while Rickman 
was away in Dublin as sec- 
retary to Abbot, who was 
then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. Lamb’s letters abound 
in humorous descriptions of 
common friends, particularly 
George Dyer and George Bur- 
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nett (George I. and George II. 
as they were nicknamed). For 
Dyer, the butt of Lamb’s letters 
and essays, the absent-minded, 
ultra-benevolent man of letters, 
Rickman had the fullest ad- 
miration, with an appreciation 
of his comic side. He tells to 
Southey a story of his forget- 
fulness, unfortunately impos- 
sible to print, which rivals any 
of those told by Lamb, who said 
in one of his essays, “for G. D. 
to be apart from the body, is 
sometimes (not to speak it pro- 
fanely) to be present with the 
Lord.” Dyer’s obsession was 
to be useful to his friends. He 
had a mania for trying to find 
work for all the young men 
of his acquaintance, whatever 
their merits. There are two 
very characteristic letters from 
him to Rickman—no other 
letters of his are known,—and 
these are unpublished—the one 
written just after his rescue by 
Lamb from starvation, regret- 
ting that he cannot do any 
more for George Burnett, and 
urging Rickman to find him a 
snug berth; the other recom- 
mending Rickman a young 
man who was in great destitu- 
tion, but was warmly spoken 
of by his washerwoman, who 
also washed for George Dyer. 
This person turned out a thor- 
ough rascal. Rickman tells 
Southey a delightful story of 
Dyer, who never had a penny 
in the world, and was the most 
unbusinesslike being that ever 
held a pen. He says— 

“Geo. I. is relapsed into the full 
enjoyment of petty patronage and 
blind benevolence. He went to 
Lamb the other day and put 1s. 6d. 
into his hand, explaining that he had 


prevailed on somebody to buy the 
unfortunate John Woodville [Lamb’s 
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play] at that half-price (he, Geo. I., 
not having been desired to have any- 
thing to do with the sale of the book). 
Lamb pocketed the ls. 6d. with due 
complacency, and G. D. concluded his 
exploit with saying how little he 
could now do for those he wished 
to serve !” 


Nevertheless, on another oc- 
casion Rickman says of Dyer: 
“‘T question whether anybody, 
with the same scanty means, 
ever created so much happiness 
for his numerous friends as he.” 
With the unfortunate George 
Burnett, a joint-pioneer with 
Southey and Coleridge in the 
mad scheme of Pantisocracy, 
Rickman had a good deal to 
do. His letters to Southey and 
Thomas Poole abound in refer- 
ence to his idleness and vanity 
and the impossibility of doing 
anything for him. We learn 
from Rickman many fresh de- 
tails about this unfortunate 
failure in life, the death of 
whom in a workhouse was s0 
wildly bemoaned by Coleridge 
as to bring on a fresh attack 
of Mary Lamb’s insanity. Over 
and over again Rickman tried 
to help him, but he was abso- 
lutely incapable, even of ruling 
lines in the population books. 
The unfortunate man who had 
to write on these lines was 
forced to fetch the sheets one 
by one from Burnett’s lodgings, 
and would then find him in 
bed protesting that he could 
not proceed for want of ink. 
Certainly, Rickman was not 
sparing of Burnett’s very sus- 
ceptible feelings ; even Southey 
tells him that one of his severest 
letters to Geo. II. was a “cruel 
dose of yellow gamboodge.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of all his 
anathemas, Rickman probably 
made more efforts than all his 
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friends to set Burnett up in 
life. 

Lamb’s friends have some- 
what distracted our attention 
from Lamb himself. Lamb’s 
letters to Rickman, from their 
very recent publication in 4 
new edition of an old work, 
are probably less well known 
than they ought to be, espe- 
cially as the law of copyright 
prevented Mr Lucas from quot- 
ing them to any extent. They 
continue at intervals till the 
year before Lamb’s death. 
Rickman was a familiar figure 
at the Wednesday evening 
whist - table, a fact which is 
noted by Crabb Robinson, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Tal- 
fourd. In the last year 
of his life Lamb _ dined 
with Rickman at the Bell to 
be reconciled to Godwin, the 
‘*‘Professor.” His over-indulg- 
ence in alcohol probably pained 
the severe Rickman, as we may 
judge from a passage in a very 
interesting unpublished letter 
from Coleridge, which gives it as 
his opinion that smoking was 
entirely answerable for Lamb’s 
love of spirits. Before the pipe 
he was satisfied with porter, but 
tobacco sent him to gin. We 
may suspect this phenomenon 
to be the product of Coleridge’s 
imagination. Of Lamb’s death 
Rickman writes to Southey— 


“Lamb died just before I left 
town, and Mr Ryle of the E. India 
House, one of his executors, whom I 
know, notified it to me and promised 
to call, but he has not done so, and I 
believe his letter gave too favourable 
a statement of the circumstances. He 
said Miss L. was resigned and com- 

ed at the event, but it was from 

er malady, then in mild type, so 
that when she saw her brother dead 
she observed on his beauty when 
asleep, and apprehended nothing 


further. In like manner it was sai 

by Mr — that C. L. died ot 
erysipelas, but induced (if induced at 
all), I now find, by some unhappy vio. 
lence he sustained in a state of reck- 
less intemperance. I always thought 
such must be his end, and am sur- 
prised now it was delayed so long.” 


Before leaving Rickman’s 
friends I must make a short 
reference to Coleridge, who was 
introduced to Rickman by 
Southey. In 1804, when Cole- 
ridge came to town intent on 
finding a ship to Malta, Rick- 
man did everything for him in 
the way of discovering a vessel, 
and Coleridge takes leave of 
him in the most solemnly affec- 
tionate terms. Yet Coleridge’s 
visionary nature and his weak 
character were wholly anti- 
pathetic to Rickman, however 
much he admired his intel- 
lectual powers. The friendship 
certainly lasted till 1813, when 
Coleridge’s tragedy “Remorse” 
was staged in London. Rick- 
man had apparently suggested 
some excisions, and Coleridge 
accepted his suggestions with 
alacrity, writing an interesting 
letter describing a rehearsal at 
which the unusual spectacle 
was seen of an author insisting 
on excisions from his own play, 
to which the manager and 
actors would not agree. Still, 
there was much in Coleridge 
which Rickman actively dis- 
liked — metaphysics, nature- 
worship, his opium - drinking, 
and his love of self-display as 
a talker. His references to 
Coleridge in letters to Southey 
are never cordial, and there is 
no evidence that he regretted 
his death. 

It is now time to speak of 
the political side of Rickman’s 
life. As I have said, he was 
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a vigorous Tory, a hater of 
Pitt and the “Tantararas ” 
during the war with Napoleon, 
and a determined opponent of 
Catholic emancipation, reform, 
and the whole Opposition policy 


in later years. It is curious 
to learn that he considered his 
employment to supervise the 
census an attempted political 
bribe. In 1796 he had written 
a paper on the advantages of 
enumerating the population, 
which was shown by Mr (after- 
wards Sir) George Rose, M.P., 
to Charles Abbot (afterwards 
Lord Colchester), who was also 
interested in the subject. In 
1800 the first population Bill 
was passed. Rickman says to 
Southey— 

“At my suggestion, they have 
passed an Act of Parliament for 
ascertaining the population of Great 
Britain, and as a compliment (of 
course) have proposed to me to 
superintend the execution of it. 
Next March the returns will be 
made, and I shall be busy enough 
for a short time, I suppose. I sus- 

ct all this attention (it is more 
immediately from G. Rose) is in- 
tended as a decent bribe: which I 
shall reject, by doing the business 
well, and taking no more remunera- 
tion than I judge exactly adequate 
to the trouble. It is a task of 
national benefit, and I should be 
fanciful to reject it, because offered 
by rogues. As they know me for 
their foe, I cannot suspect them of 
magnanimity enough to notice me 
with any good intention.” 


Of Pitt, Rickman says he 
“had genius without acquired 
knowledge; whence his affeo- 
tation of infallibility and all 
the woes of Europe.” Rick- 
man’s letters to Thomas Poole 
are full of allusions to politics. 
In 1803 he writes: “I fear we 
shall never see our Government 
worthy of our country. They 
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make loans and new taxes, 
both badly, and that is the 
sum total of their exploits in 
the last century.”” He was at 
first glad when Addington suc- 
ceeded Pitt, but after the resig- 
nation of his Government he 
says: “It is a load off the 
mind, to have been lightened 
of such pitiful, mean, sneaking, 
shuffling fellows.” Rickman 
seems to have fully expected 
a serious revolution in Eng- 
land at any time up to the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 
In 1805 he tells Poole that 
only a despotic form of govern- 
ment can save our national 
existence. Fox was at first 
his hero, but in 1806 he, too, 
was rejected. “Charley Fox 
eats his former opinions daily, 
and even ostentatiously, show- 
ing himself the worst man but 
the better Minister of a corrupt 
Government, where three people 
in four must be rogues and 
three deeds in four bad.” When 
the long Tory administration 
began, Rickman was not much 
happier. He found the Govern- 
ment too weak in a dangerous 
crisis, and badly led against 
the attacks of the “ Whigga- 
mores,” backed by the “ Mobo- 
cracy” and the “hell-hounds 
of the Press.” It is amusing 
to think of the staid Parlia- 
mentary official breaking out 
thus upon Perceval’s assassina- 
tion: “I expected Mr Perceval 
to be murdered, but I had 
expected it from the Burdetts 
and other vermin rendered in- 
furiate by the weekly poison 
they imbibe from sixteen news- 
papers emulous in violence and 
mischief.” In 1816 Rickman 
writes characteristically to 
Southey :— 
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“T am in a bad state of mind, 
sorely disgusted at the prevalence 
of that mock humanity which is now 
becoming the instrument for dissolv- 
ing all authority, government, and 
I apprehend human society itself. 
Again we shall have to go through 
chaos and all its stages. It is of no 
use to think, or to try to act for the 
benefit of mankind, while this agree- 
able poison is in full operation at 
present. I retire hopeless into my 
own nutshell, till I am disturbed 
there, which will not be long if the 
humanity men prevail. The revolu- 
tion will not, I expect, be less tre- 
mendous nor less mischievous than 
that of France, this mocking human- 
ity being only a mode of exalting 
the majesty of the people—of put- 
ting all things into the power of the 
mob. 


Liberalism and all its works 
were Rickman’s bogey. His 
economic studies persuaded him 
that selfishness was the only 
foundation of justice, and that 
unsystematic benevolence, as 
he looked on the reforms of 
Whitbread, Huskisson, and 
Romilly, was simple pandering 
to the passions of the mob. 
While refusing to admit the 
distress of the years after 
Waterloo, he tended to ex- 
aggerate the magnitude of the 
riots, and demanded more re- 
pressive measures, especially 
the restriction of the liberty 
of the Press. Certainly he had 
some excuse. The excesses of 
Cobbett and his followers— 
copied by some newspapers of 
to-day — were calculated to 
obscure all right judgment and 
breed nothing but class hatred. 

The question of Catholic 
Emancipation moved Rickman 
to a very unreasonable degree 
of wrath, but he looked on it 
as another manifestation of 
mock humanity and Whiggery. 
The want of vigour in the 
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Tories distressed him beyond 
measure. In December 1828 
he writes to Southey— 


_, The Tory party is no more, and 
if they cling together so little as to 
leave to ruin our victorious champion 
[Wellington], assailed only by a Radi- 
cal dissenter shopkeeper, who can 
ever serve them? I do not wonder 
much ; but now we have'only to kee 

as right as we can our Whig masters.” 


During 1829 he gives Southey 
frequent bulletins of the vacil- 
lations of politicians over this 
question. The passing of the 
Emancipation Act he looked 
on as a cowardly concession by 
the Duke of Wellington, which 
brought little profit to him. 
In March 1830 we read— 


“We have spent much time here 
in long debates, and have arrived at 
nothing useful or agreeable. The 
Government began the session know- 
ing themselves to be outnumbered, 
and have been steering their narrow 
course, sometimes buffeted, often 
yielding, and the other day beaten. 
Of course the Whigs and Radicals 
profit by this, and few days pass 
without some concession, so that the 
Government must soon cease to 

overn by influence, and we shall 
cove to choose between arbitrary 
power and democracy.” 


The introduction of the 
Reform Bill made it clear what 
the outcome would be—democ- 
racy. Says Rickman, in March 
1831, “Great sport we had last 
evening in the House of Com- 
mons laughing at the silly, 
though destructive, plan of 
Lord Johnny for reform of 
Parliament, and the backing 
speech of the Tricolour Donkey 
Lord was truly asinine.” 
Southey received almost daily 
bulletins of progress. On 
March 12— 


“The Ministers in their desperate — 
humour are evidently intriguing with 
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onnell and are rapacious for Radi- 
or aid. ... We onnen about 260 
or 270 will vote for the Bill, 300 or 
320 are against it, but there may be 
fearful defection by wilful absen- 
tees. The coward of Kent (Sir E. K.) 
already shows the white feather in 
asking a fortnight’s leave of absence, 
foreseeing ill-health with careful eye.” 


Of the second Parliament of 
1831 Rickman says— 


“The new House of Commons are 
better-looking and better behaved 
people than the last, and I am will- 
ing to argue well from physiognomy. 
The inconvenience to be apprehended 
is just that which Lord A. [ Althorpe] 
apprehends in his mention of Sir R. 
Peel, that, by reason of his frozen 
uncordial manner, nobody personally 
likes him, and as a grand apostate he 
has no right to claim, nor appearances 
to justify, confidence in him.” 


The Tories were still certain 
of their House of Lords, though 
Rickman writes: “The Bishops 
are most to be distrusted ; 
their baseness in the R.C. Bill 
has nearly destroyed all hope 
of them, if promotion of these 
Reverend Self-Seekers is well 
managed.” : 

Rickman’s letters from July 
1831 onwards might almost 
have been written to-day, so’ 
alike in many ways are the 
situations. The letter of July 
25, 1831, begins— 


“We go on with the Reform Bill 
about as fast or as slow as expected, 
but the Government are dispirited 
not only at their defect of answer 
or argument, but as foreseeing that 
their labours will be lost in the Ho. 
Peers, where it is said they already 
expect a defeat by a growing major- 
ity of 65; too many for any profli- 
gate creation of peers to overcome, 
seeing that such creation is prohib- 
ited by the adverse feeling of their 
friendly peers, who like not thus to 
be degraded.” 


As to-day, so then, the Irish 
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party was a powerful factor 
in the situation— 


“The Whigs,” says Rickman, “are 
wholly governed by the newspapers, 
the popular, and Mr O’Connell—a 
short threat from whom has pre- 
vented them from disarming his 
Irish subjects, although this was 
rumoured as the formal and even 
unwilling decision of the full Cabinet 
as on a matter of clear necessity.” 


Again— 


“Last evening O’Connell’s squad- 
ron of Irish devils—he rates 
them at 40—testified through his 
mouth their sudden quarrel with 
the Whigs, whom they have driven 
to some unavoidable mt ty against 
O’Connell’s wishes. . . . This squad- 
ron of 40 are now at the service of 
the present Opposition, and boast 
they can put out or in any party by 
their weight in either scale.” 


A parallel is not far to seek. 
At the end of August Rickman 
writes— 


“The Radicals are become so 
troublesome and dangerous to the 
Government that I expect the Whigs 
and Tories are trying to coalesce. 
The D. of W. and Lord Grey have 
met on some fair excuse, and Sir 
Robert Peel’s opposition is more and 
more measured. He grows intimate 
with nobody, . . . but he will not do 
anything very wrong, and his elo- 
quence and habits of labour in office 
are indispensable to any strong 
Government, for all our pigmy states- 
men in a mass could scarcely com- 
pose a Govt. of decent strength and 
capacity.” 


As the crisis came to a 
head Rickman became less 
hopeful. In April 1832 he 
tells Southey— 


“Politics are wilder than ever; 
the rebellion in Ireland being a 
palpable concomitant of any such 
reform of Parliament as was madly 
age by the Whigs in reward for 
rish support, their English friends 
will not go to this length, and they 
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must keep touch with O'Connell & 
Co., or quit office. . . . Whigs, 
Whiggamores, Whiggissimi !” 


Nevertheless, reform was 
carried, and Rickman took a 
malicious pleasure in the dis- 
comfiture of the Whigs in the 
new Parliament— 


“Our Pandemonium would be 
perfectly devilish and _ intolerable, 
did not the new Devils cuff and 
scratch and tear to pieces the Whig 
Devilry beautifully, by making 
speeches in close imitation of the 
factious speeches of the latter, and 
always refuting their arguments out 
of their own mouths, or of the 
former mouth of Lord Brougham. 
In time (how soon the tormented 
Whigs must decide) they must resist 
the Radicals and their enlisted Union, 
and I, willing to do good in the day 
of need, have sent in an easy plan for 
this purpose. It may lie unexecuted 
till remedy is too late; but I have 
done my devoir. . . . The Irish yells 
are so fierce and frequent that I 
can’t abstract myself so as to write 
letters, &c., at the table.” 


Perhaps Rickman’smost griev- 
ous disappointment throughout 
was the weakness and foolish- 
ness, a8 he thought, of the 
Tories. My last quotation 
shall be his opinion, given 
in 1834, of the Duke of 
Wellington— 


“As bad a statesman as he is a 
good general, and curiously substi- 
tuting one character for the other in 
the stratagem of surprise whereby 
he carried the R. Cath. question, 
the grossest of all specimens of im- 

ropriety in civil government. His 
insult to Scotland in the promotion of 
Abercromby was not so bad. But 
the worst of proceedings from want 
of foresight or pure ignorance of the 
working of the English Govern- 
ment was the abolition of about 20 
offices which produced a_ regular 
squadron in support of the Gov- 
ernment in the Ho. Commons. At 
present this band of defence is re- 
duced to about 20, they are low 
enough at 50, and the Government 
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now lies open to defeat from any 
concert of 50 democrats on an 
question ; and by multiplying po 4 
questions the Democrats and Radicals 
cannot but succeed in course of time, 
So much for the wisdom of the D, 
of W. If we can arrive at a 
good military Government, the only 
chance left, the said Duke will do 
well enough ; till then he is best on 
the shelf.’ 


Such was our first census 
taker, one of the few Tories of 
his day who had studied with 
great assiduity economic and 
political questions. The statis- 
tical results of his population 
inquiries obscured at times the 
truth of his vision, but the 
universal testimony of his 
friends is that he was a man 
whose advice could unhesi- 
tatingly be taken. The amount 
of work he accomplished was 
enormous, though it brought 
him little reward, except that 
reward—to him the greatest— 
which is the consciousness of 
duty done. He was a sturdy 
Briton of the old school, rough 
externally, formal in his con- 
versation, harsh at times, but 
exceedingly generous, and never 


too busy to do a@ service; im- — 


patient of dilettantism, but 
devoted to learning of all 
kinds; in himself not humor- 
ous, but thoroughly apprecia- 
tive of such men as Lamb. He 
was the last Clerk at the Table 
to wear black knee - breeches 
and a stock. The value of his 
work on the census cannot be 
overestimated, and we are apt 
to forget that what is now the 
work of a civil department was 
originated and carried through 
by a single man and a band of 
clerks whom he himself in- 
structed. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES, 
Il. THE FAERY BUCK. 


[Being the only true account of how Witt SuaxesPrare went deer-stalking 
in Charlecote wood, where—unless by the eyes of the poet—no deer was 


ever to be seen.] 


Some three nights later, if my memory hold, 
Ben Jonson and Kit Marlowe, arm in arm 
Swaggered into the Mermaid Inn and called 
For red-deer pies. 
There, as they supped, I caught 
Scraps of ambrosial talk concerning Will, 

His Venus and Adonis, and how it held 

The colours of the Stratford country-side, 

And all the glowing passion of his youth 
Transmuted—past discovery—but a-throb 

With the red life-blood of Anne Hathaway 


Under the skin of Venus, 
“Gabriel thought 


‘Twas wrong to change the old writers and create 
A cold Adonis.” 
‘‘Laws were made for Will, 

Not Will for laws, since first he stole a buck 
In Charlecote woods.” : 

“Where never a buck chewed fern,” 
Laughed Ben, “unless it chewed the fern-seed, too, 
And walked invisible.” 

“Bring me some wine,” called Kit, 
And, with his knife thrumming upon the board, 
He chanted, while his comrade munched and smiled. 


I 


Will Shakespeare’s out like Robin Hood 
With his merry men all in green, 

To steal a deer in Charlecote wood 
Where never a deer was seen. 


II. 


He’s hunted all a night of June, 
He’s followed a phantom horn, 

He’s killed a buck by the light of the moon, 
Under a fairy thorn. 
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III. 


He’s carried it home with his merry, merry band, 
There never was haunch so fine ; 

For this buck was born in Elfin-land 
And fed upon sops-in-wine. 


IV. 


This buck had browsed on elfin boughs 
Of rose-marie and bay, 

And he’s carried it home to the little white house 
Of sweet Anne Hathaway. 


Vv. 


“The dawn above your thatch is red! 
Slip out of your bed, sweet Anne! 

I have stolen a fairy buck,” he said, 
“The first since the world began. 


VI. 


“Roast it on a golden spit, 
And see that it do not burn; 

For we never shall feather the like of it 
Out of the fairy fern.” 


VII. 


She scarce had donned her long white gown 
And given him kisses four, 

When the surly Sheriff of Stratford-town 
Knocked at the little green door. 


VII. 


They have gaoled sweet Will for a poacher ; 
ut squarely he fronts the squire, 
With “When did you hear in your woods of a deer? 
Was it under a fairy briar ?’ 


IX. 


Sir Thomas he puffs,—“If God thought good 
My water-butt ran with wine, 

Or He dropt me a buck in Charlecote wood, 
I wot it is mine, not thine!” 


xX. 


“If you would eat of elfin meat,” 

Says Will, “you must blow up your horn! 
Take your bow, and feather the doe 

That’s under the fairy thorn ! 


XI. 


“Tf you would feast on elfin food, 
You’ve only the way to learn! 
Take your bow and feather the doe 
That’s under the fairygfern!” | 
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XII. 


— og high, they’re hunting low, 
’re all away, away, 

With horse and hound to feather the doe 
That’s under the fairy spray ! 


XIII. 


Sir Thomas he raged! Sir Thomas he swore ! 
But all and all in vain ;_ 

For there never was deer in his woods before, 
And there never would be again ! 


And, as I brought the wine—“ This is my grace,” 
Laughed Ben, “ Diana grant the jolly buck 
That Shakespeare stole were toothsome as this pie.” 











THE night before I started 
on my annual tour of in- 
spection up the Blue Nile I 
dined with Fortman, the Civil 
Secretary, kindest and best of 
men. After dinner he said— 

“By the way, will you be 
stopping at Goz Daoud?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think so. 
The boat takes in wood there, 
and I believe we stop for a 
night.” 

“T wish you would look up 
Aveling,” said Fortman. ‘“ You 
know him, don’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “I know 
him. Melancholy beggar, isn’t 
he?” 

“Well, he always used to 
be,” said Fortman; “but Billy 
Graham, who saw him not 
long ago, says that he’s now 
quite a cheerful bird. He’s a 
jolly good man at his job, 
anyway. We got a _ note 
from him on the taxation 
of rain-lands two or three 
months ago which was really 
excellent: the Sirdar thought 
it was quite a good scheme, 
and I believe it’s going to be 
adopted. So I wrote to Ave- 
ling and congratulated him, 
and said I was glad he was 
taking such an interest in his 
job, and hoped he was get- 
ting to like the life here, and 
all that sort of thing. Be- 
cause, you know, he always 
used to be so fearfully de- 
pressed: he did his work all 
right, but he never seemed to 
get any fun out of it, or out 
of anything else: and in this 
country a man doesn’t do 
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much good unless he’s a bit 
enthusiastic. Well, the reason 
I want you to look him up 
is this. He wrote me a very 
nice letter, but a most awfully 
queer one. He said that he 
knew he had always been a 
bit of a wet blanket, but that 
the most amazing thing had 
happened to him which had 
made him the happiest man 
alive. He said he couldn’t 
tell me the story then, but 
he hoped some day he might 
be able to explain it. I sup. 
pose it’s all right, but it’s a 
bit odd, isn’t it? He used to 
be profoundly depressed, and 
now he’s extremely cheerful: 
and the change, whatever 
caused it, has made him one 
of the keenest and best men 
weve got. But I must say 
that I should like to know a 
little more about it.” 

“Why bother?” Isaid. “It’s 
all to the good, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it’s not idle curiosity,” 
said Fortman. “But I rather 
distrust these sudden changes, 
especially in this country. The 
climate and the life have such 
a queer effect on some people; 
and one has to keep an eye 
on fellows who are all by 
themselves, like Aveling. Of 
course, I don’t want you to 
report, or anything of that 
kind: but. you might just 
look him up, and tell me if 
you think he would be the 
better for a spell of civilis- 
ation. He’s doing so well 
where he is that we don’t 
want to move him. All the 
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same, if you think he wants 
a change, we could easily 


manage it.” 
Sof promised to look him 


up, and next day I started 


off on my tour. To tell the 
honest truth, I didn’t think 
much of Fortman’s story. 
Aveling might quite well 
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have had news that he was 
out of some mess about which 
he had been worrying; and 
anyhow, it didn’t seem to be 
any one’s business except his 
own. Besides, I didn’t take 
much interest in the man: he 
was such a gloomy beggar, as 
I knew him. 


II, 


It was a week later, and one 
of the hottest afternoons I ever 
remember. The little stern- 
wheel steamer, kicking her 
way up against the Blue Nile 
in flood, seemed to be baked 
through and through by the 
sun, like acake in an oven. It 
was too hot to read, too hot 
to shoot crocodiles, too hot 
even to smoke. One could 
only lie and pant, and wait 
for the setting of the sun. 

Even Abdou, my fat Ber- 
berine servant, seemed to feel 
the heat. He was late with 
my afternoon tea, and he 
appeared to have something 
on his mind: for he stood 
about, when he had put 
down the tea-things, looking 
distinctly uneasy. At last he 
said— 

“After an hour and a half 
we get to Goz Daoud.” 

“Yes,” I said sleepily. 

“Does your Excellency land 
there for dinner with the In- 
spector,” he asked, “or will 
the Inspector dine with us on 
board ?” 

“TI expect I shall dine with 
him,” I said, “and very likely 
I shall sleep there to-night. 
The boat won’t go on till to- 
morrow morning.” 

Abdou seemed more embar- 


rassed than ever. ‘Better 
your Excellency stop on board,” 
he said; and when I asked him 
why, he replied, “ Who knows 
if the tale is true? Yet a tale 
is told which I do not under- 
stand. It is said that his 
Honour the Inspector, Aveling 
Bey, has always with him a 
Djinn, who tells him of things 
unknown to mortals.” 

‘ Nonsense,” I said; and 
Abdou said— 

** As your Excellency pleases. 
This is the story. Who knows 
if it is true?” and he waddled 
off. 
After he had gone, I remem- 
bered my conversation with 
Fortman, and Aveling’s letter 
about the “amazing thing” 
which had happened to him. 
Had this anything to do with 
Abdou’s yarn? Of course, one 
thinks nothing of stories of 
Djinns or “Afreets” in the 
Sudan: according to the 
natives, they are everywhere. 
One, I remember, used to haunt 
the road leading down to the 
river past the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s house in Khartoum. The 
boldest donkey-boy would never 
think of going that way after 
dark. But I had never heard 
before of an Afreet or Djinn 
befriending an Englishman. 
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I puzzled over it for a bit, 
and then gave it up. It was 
too hot to worry over any- 
thing. 

The sun was setting as we 
came into the Goz Daoud reach. 
The Blue Nile widens out there 
for two or three miles, and the 
scene was one of those which 
so print themselves on the 
brain that it is impossible ever 
to forget them. The westward 
sky was full of that lavish 
and fantastic splendour which 
seems peculiar to the Sudan: 
the wide river was as red as 
blood with the reflection. A 
great herd of breeding camels 
had come down to drink, and 
showed dimly on the western 
bank: behind them a row of 
palm -trees stood out black 
against the blaze of the sun- 
set: and above the palms 
hundreds of cranes flew in long 
lines across and across, like 
some strange pattern worked 
in black on a_ background 
which changed each moment 
through every shade of orange, 
scarlet, and purple. Slim Arab 
girls, in their dull blue robes, 
stood along the bank, balancing 
their water-jars on their heads, 
and greeting the steamer with 
their high, quavering cry. We 
see such gorgeous pictures 
sometimes in the Sudan, and 
forget for a moment the green 
hills and the soft grey light of 
England, which at other times 
are never very far from our 
minds. 

As the steamer drew up to 
the Goz Daoud landing-place, 
I saw Aveling waiting for us’; 
and he came on board the 
moment we tied up. Never in 
all my life have I seen a man 
so completely changed as he 


was in the six months sinoe J 
had last met him. The hard 
lines had all gone out of his 
face, and he looked at least 
ten years younger; but the 
startling thing was that his 
settled melancholy seemed not 
only to have disappeared, but 
to have been replaced by a 
happiness too complete and 
absolute to be described ag 
placid. He simply radiated 
happiness. The Sudanese 
soldiers on the lower deck 
became one vast grin the 
moment they saw him. His 
manner, too, was completely 
changed. Formerly he had 
seemed to make an effort to 
take his part in conversation, 
or even in the most ordinary 
interchange of civilities; but 
now he was the perfect host, 
genuinely glad to see his guest, 
and conveying his pleasure 
naturally in every tone of his 
voice. 

As we turned to walk up to 
his house, I noticed at once 
that all was well with Goz 
Daoud from an administrative 
point of view. They say that 
the experienced general can 
form a very good opinion of 
the military value of troops 
merely by seeing them march 
past on the parade - ground. 
We who are engaged in the 
business of government soon 
get to know at a glance 
whether the machine is working 
smoothly or not in any station 
we visit. When Aveling gave 
the usual evening greeting, 
“May your night be happy, 
oh Sheikh,” the answer, 
“And may yours be happy 
and blessed, oh Master,” came 
with a readiness and enthu- 
siasm which left no doubt of 
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his popularity. The Sudanese 
pee ts always polite, but he 
is not always very hearty in 


his greetings. The sheikhs 
and Seialiie of Goz Daoud 
evidently thought Aveling a 
gentleman and a good fellow, 
and were glad to let you 
know it. 

Something had happened to 
Aveling, and it had improved 
him out of all knowledge. So 
much, at least, was evident. 
But I could form no sort of 
conjecture as to what it was. 
However, after all, it was no 
affair of mine: I had no right 
to cross-examine him about 
rumours, and no sort of wish 
to do anything of the kind. 
All seemed to be well, and I 
dismissed from my mind Fort- 
man’s anxiety and Abdou’s 
foolish tale of the Djinn. 

He gave me a surprisingly 
good dinner, and the more we 
talked the more I liked him. 
Towards the end of dinner, 
something he said reminded 
me of the latest Cairo story 
which had drifted down to 
Khartoum. It was a typical 
Cairo story, rather amusing, 
rather improper, very malici- 
ous, and probably not in the 
least true. I began to tell it 
to him, but when I was half- 
way through he leaned over 
and touched my arm. ‘“ Would 
you mind,” he said, “not fin- 
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ishing that story.” I suppose 
I looked surprised, for he 
laughed, and went on. “Oh, 
I’m not so squeamish as all 
that, you know: I daresay 
I should be a good deal 
amused, if we were alone. But, 
you see, we aren’t,”’ and he 
laughed again. 

“What do you mean?” I 
said; “there is nobody here 
but ourselves.” 

“Yes, there is,” he said. 
** My little Doll is here, though 
you don’t see her. She came 
down with me to the boat to 
meet you; but I could see she 
wasn’t visible to you.” 

Frankly, I thought the man 
had gone clean off his head; 
and I suppose he read my 
thoughts, for he said, “ Really, 
you know, I’m not in the least 
mad. Doll’s here all right, 
though you can’t see her. I 
sometimes wonder whether any 
of the natives can: I’ve a sort 
of idea they think there’s some- 
thing unusual, but they don’t 
say anything. I see I must 
tell you the whole story. I 
meant to, really, all the time: 
in fact, I made up my mind 
that I would, as soon as I 
heard you were coming, for a 
reason you will soon under- 
stand. But it’s a long yarn: 
let’s get into more comfortable 
chairs while I tell it.. The 
drinks are by you.” 


III, 
“Did you ever hear of said. ‘Wasn’t there some 
some people called Marinier tragedy?” 


—Colonel Marinier, of the 
Indian Army, and his wife?” 
asked Aveling. 

“T remember the name,” I 


“T’m coming to that,” said 
Aveling, “but, in order to 
explain a rather unusual story, 
I must begin with myself. My 
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father and mother both died 
when I was quite a little kid: 
I don’t even remember either 
of them. I was brought up by 
@ guardian, who was kind 
enough, but really, you know, 
didn’t care much about me, 
Nobody did, much, that I can 
remember: I rather liked one 
of the grooms myself, but he 
thought I was a little nuisance. 
Then at school I got on all 
right with everybody, but I 
never had any particular pal. 
There were several fellows who 
were pretty friendly—asked me 
to stop with them in the holi- 
days, if two or three fellows 
they liked better couldn’t come, 
and all that sort of thing—but 
no one who was really an 
intimate pal. I should have 
liked one, but somehow they 
didn’t seem to come my way. 

“It was pretty much the 
same at Sandhurst; and then, 
just after I was gazetted, I got 
a letter from Colonel Marinier, 
saying he was an old friend of 
my father, and had just left the 
Indian Army and settled down 
in Hampshire, and asking me 
to go down and stop with 
him whenever I could get away. 
I went down, and somehow 
from the very first I found my- 
self liking them much more 
than any one else I ever met. 
Marinier himself was a very 
good sort, and his wife was 
simply and entirely delightful. 
She was the best - looking 
woman I ever saw, I think, and, 
quite apart from that, she was 
the sort of person every one 
liked, because no one could 
possibly help it. They had one 
little daughter, and she was 
Doll, who is here now, though 
you can’t see her. She was 
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about nine then, and we took 
to each other from the start, 
—didn’t we, old lady? I re- 
member she announced the 
first evening I was there, first, 
that she liked me, and secondly, 
that she was going to call me 
Dick, which isn’t my name; and 
Dick I was to all of them from 
that time on. I was there a 
week that first time, and before 
I went I was much fonder of 
that kid than of all the rest of 
the world put together—which 
sounds absurd, but it’s true. 
And when I was going away 
she came and hugged me, and 
said, ‘I wish you were stop- 
ping here for a month. I wish 
you weren't going away at all, 
ever.’ 

“T can’t tell you how much 
those people were to me, and 
Doll in particular. I used to 
spend pretty well all my leave 
with them, and Doll and I were 
always knocking about the 
country together, when she 
could get away from her 
governess. Wasn’t it Charles 
Lamb who said, ‘What a lass 
to go gypsying over the world 
with’? That just describes 
Doll: she was the best com- 
panion you can imagine. As 
good as gold, too, and such a 
wise little beggar. 

“One day, when she had 
been very silent for a good 
time, and seemed to have been 
doing some serious thinking, 
she said, ‘When I’m a grown- 
up person, do you think, Dick, 
that perhaps you'll like to ask 
me to marry you?’ I told her 
I didn’t think anything about 
it, and that of course I was 
going to marry her when she 
grew up, whether she liked 
it or not. She said, ‘I think 
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I’d rather you asked me, Dick, 
though of course I should say 
yes. Mrs Marinier laughed at 
us, and said Doll was too young 
to think about such things. 
So we didn’t talk about it any 
more; but I was quite deter- 
mined in my own mind to 
marry her just as soon as she 
was old enough. 

“Then came the South Afri- 
can War, and we were ordered 
out. I got a couple of days’ 
leave, and went down to the 
Mariniers to say good - bye. 
The last afternoon Marinier 
and I went out to shoot some 
rabbits: I hadn’t a gun with 
me, and he lent me an old one 
of hiss We were coming back, 
and I had taken out my car- 
tridges and given the gun to 
the keeper, when he called out, 
‘Stoat, sir, there in the spin- 
ney, and gave me back the 
gun. I couldn’t see anything, 
so after a moment we went on. 
Marinier was talking about 
outposts, and I was very 
much interested, and wasn’t 
thinking about the gun, which 
I didn’t give back to the 
keeper. At the corner of the 
wood we met Doll: I hate 
going on with this story; it 
almost makes me sick to think 
about it, even now. I said, 
‘Hullo, there’s another rabbit !’ 
and pointed the gun at her, 
and it went off and killed her 
stone-dead on the spot. Stone- 
dead, that’s one comfort: she 
can never have known what 
hit her: she was not three 
yards off, and was shot right 
through the heart. There's no 
possible defence or excuse for 
ever pointing a gun at any- 
body ; and I knew that as well 
as any one else, Of course the 
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keeper had slipped in a car- 
tridge when he saw the stoat. 
If I had thought, I should have 
known that he wouldn’t have 
given me an empty gun. But 
I suppose something in my 
brain stopped working: one 
can’t account for these mad 
follies. 

“TI don’t remember much 
what happened next. I wanted 
to shoot myself, and the 
keeper, very properly, wanted 
to shoot me; but Marinier 
stopped us both. He picked 
up poor little Doll, and started 
to carry her home. I asked 
him if I might carry her, but 
he said, ‘No.’ Then, when we 
were half way home, he said, 
‘I must go on and tell Mary. 
Take her, Dick,’ and gave her 
to me to carry. That was the 
kindest thing any one ever did, 
I think. 

“Then, when we were near 
the house, Mrs Marinier came 
running out, very white and 
fierce. She said nothing, but 
took Doll in her arms and car- 
ried her indoors; and I wand- 
ered into the garden and 
wished I could wake up from 
this horrible nightmare. I sat 
down on the step of the school- 
room door, and wondered in a 
dull sort of way what would 
be the best way of killing my- 
self. I hadn’t the least idea or 
intention of going on living. 
Presently Mrs Marinier came 
out of the house and Marinier 
after her: he said something 
to her which I didn’t hear. 
She came towards me, and 
then turned and walked two or 
three times up and down the 
lawn, trying to control herself. 
Then she came to me and be- 
gan, very coldly, ‘My poer 
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boy , and then she stopped 
and sat down by me on the 
step and cried and cried. ‘ You 
poor Dick,’ she said, ‘you poor 
old Dick, it’s most dreadful 
and horrible for all of us, but 
it’s much worse for you.’ She 
took my hand and held it, and 
we both sat there crying like 
a couple of babies. At last I 
said, ‘I can’t go on living, you 
know: I really can’t: I must 
go out.’ 

“Marinier had come up, and 
was standing close to us. He 
said, ‘You're a soldier, and 
war is declared. You’ve got 
no right to go out.’ 

“Mrs Marinier kept tight 
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hold of my hand, but she 
didn’t speak for some time, 
At last she said, ‘Dick, my 
dear old boy, I’m sorry for you, 
but you must go on living till 
your time comes. What would 
Doll think of us if we let you 
kill yourself? You must pro. 
mise me not to, Dick, for Doll’s 
sake: you will, won't you, 
Dick ?’ 

“So I had to promise; and 
I went to say good-bye to Doll, 
my little Doll that I had 
killed; and I told a coroner's 
jury of my damned folly, and 
I rejoined my regiment, the 
unhappiest man, I suppose, 
that God ever made.” 


IV. 


“TI remember well that first 
day on the transport. Martin 
commanded the troops on 
board — Conky Martin, who 
afterwards did so well in the 
war. He was looking through 
a list of the officers on board 
when I came up, and when he 
got to my name he said, 
‘Aveling, Aveling,—isn’t that 
the damned fool who shot 
Marinier’s kid?’ 

“There was an awkward 
silence; and then I said, ‘ Yes, 
sir, I’m the damned fool, only 
the expression isn’t nearly 
strong enough.’ 

“He looked at me for a 
minute, and then he said, ‘I 
entirely agree,’ and went on 
with his list. 

“All that voyage I kept 
looking at the sea with a sort 
of sick longing to jump over- 
board and have done with 
it; but I couldn’t, because of 
my promise. If only someone 





would have fallen overboard 
and given me an excuse, I 
could have gone in after him: 
but nobody would. My colonel 
talked to me like a father 
about my depression. ‘Damned 
silly thing to do, of course,’ he 
said, ‘but, after all, a pure ac- 
cident. We all do silly things 
sometimes. Why make a song 
about it? What?’ But, of 
course, neither he nor any one 
else realised that Doll had been 
anything more to me than just 
a kid, like another. My old 
colour -sergeant also did his 
best to console me. ‘If I 
might take the liberty, sir,’ he 
said one day, ‘my advice to 
you would be, sir, do not be 
down-’earted. “What is the 
use of ree-pining?” as the song 
says. You take this regret- 
table incident too much to 
‘eart, sir, I de assure you.’ 
But that’s just what it was: 
to them it was a regrettable 
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incident, while to me it was a 
tragedy which had wiped all 
the happiness clean out of my 
life. 

“We had a long spell of dull 
work when we first landed, and 
I brooded over my disaster 
more and more. Then at last 
we suddenly found ourselves in 
the middle of some hard fight- 
ing in the north of Cape 
Colony. Martin turned up to 
command the force to which 
we were attached ; and shortly 
after he came we had a sharp 
brush with brother Boer, who 
attacked us in force. The 
bullets were falling pretty 
thick, and I thought my chance 
had come: I jumped up from 
behind the entrenchments, and 
began observing the advance 
and waiting for a kind bullet. 
‘Lie down, that officer,’ came 
Conky’s angry voice from the 
rear: as bad luck would have 
it, he had come for a look 
round. I hesitated, but I 
couldn’t well disobey, and I 
wasn’t touched. When the 
scrap was over, Conky Martin 
sent for me. ‘Look here,’ he 
said, ‘young fellow my lad, 
you aren’t paid and trans- 
ported out here to spoil my 
casualty returns, so don’t you 
think it. If you want to get 
killed, I'll give you a chance 
later on. But if I see you 
standing up again to be shot, 
by God I'll have you broke for 
cowardice in the face of the 
enemy.’ 

“T will say for him that he 
did give me some chances, 
though none of them came off. 
All I wanted was decent death 
and burial, so of course no one 
could hit me, though I used to 
go in bald-headed for every 
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chance of a scrap. After one 
hot thing, later on in the war, 
my Colonel wanted me recom- 
mended for a V.C.; but Conky 
wouldn’t hear of it, and quite 
right too. I found I could 
forget my troubles when the 
fighting was actually on, and 
really at moments I quite en- 
joyed life: but it was as bad 
as ever when I got back to 
camp. When Conky got a big 
command he took me on his 
staff, to my great surprise, and 
he worked me hard and gave 
me lots of exciting jobs. But 
I couldn’t get hit, and I was 
never sick or sorry all those 
three years. 

“T used to write constantly 
to Mrs Marinier, and she to 
me. We talked quite freely in 
our letters about Doll; and 
nothing could have been kind- 
er than the way she wrote. 
She told me that she had 
known that I was really, seri- 
ously devoted to Doll; and 
that Doll had been quite as 
devoted to me. She said that 
I wasn’t to think her too 
miserable, because she had a 
consolation, about which she 
would tell me when I got 
home. Then her letters stopped 
suddenly: and a month later 
came a letter from Marinier to 
say she was dead. When I 
read that, I thought it really 
was the last straw: but Mar- 
inier went on to give her last 
message to me. He wrote: 
‘An hour before she died she 
said that she had just seen 
Doll, who was very happy. 
She also said: “You must 
write and tell Dick that I have 
seen her, and that some day 
he will see her too: and tell 
him he must wait, and not be 
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so miserable. Mind you tell 
him.” She kept on insisting, 
and I promised to write.’ 
“That message consoled me 
a good deal, though I didn’t 
then understand what it meant. 
I had got to stick it out some- 
how, and something would 
happen some day; but how I 
could hope to see Doll again 
was more than I could under- 
stand. When the war at last 
came to an end, I was one of 
the very few who regretted it, 
on personal grounds. My regi- 
ment was going home, and I 
didn’t much look forward to 
life in an English station, as 
you may imagine. I asked 
Conky if he could get me a 
hard job. He said, ‘I think 
I can get you into the Gippy 
Army, my old show. They’re 
a@ very good crowd. When 
you get to the Sudan, ask to 
be transferred to the Civil 
Administration. They’ll give 
you four men’s work to do, and 
there are always plenty of 
chances of pegging out in the 
Sudan, if that’s what you’re 
after.’ He went on, ‘I can’t 
quite understand your case, 
Aveling. There seems to be 
more in it than meets the eye. 


“Well, you know what I’ve 
done here. The work always 
interested me a good deal, but 
I never could get really excited 
about it. I took no leave last 
year, except a month’s shoot- 
ing up the White Nile, where 
an old bull-elephant nearly 
got me, but not quite. What 
was the good of going home? 
Marinier was away, travelling 


Any one would be pretty sick 
who had shot a kid by acci- 
dent; but I should have thought 
you'd have got over it by now, 
after all this fighting and see- 
ing facts as they are. You 
didn’t shoot the kid on pur- 
pose, did you?’ 

“‘T suppose I looked rather 
savage, for he said, ‘ All right; 
don’t shoot me, any way. I 
know you didn’t; only I can’t 
explain you. How old was 
she ?’ 

“¢ About eleven,’ I said. 

“«Well,’ he said, ‘it beats 
me altogether. Go to the 
Sudan and work yourself right 
again, if you can; but I doubt 
it. I think a good clean death 
is what you want. Pity, too: 
I could have done something 
with you. If you come out all 
right, just write to me any 
time, and I'll find something 
for you.’ 

“Well, he got me the job 
here, and went off to India 
himself. Good man, Conky: I 
liked Conky. You know him, 
don’t you? Long, thin man, 
with a big beak and hollow 
cheeks, rather like a hungry 
wolf. A bit of a terror, but 
a good man.” 


somewhere, and I had no one 
I much wanted to see. But 
those long hot afternoons, when 
you can do nothing but wait 
for it to get cooler, got on my 
nerves a good deal, and I began 
seriously to consider whether I 
was really bound to go on with 
it. Mrs Marinier was dead, 
peace be upon her: she knew 
much more about things now, 
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and probably wouldn’t keep me 
to my promise, knowing what a 
burden life was. Marinier’s ob- 
jection was gone, now that there 
was no war. Why shouldn’t I 
put an end to the whole thing? 

“There is a convenient eddy 
half a mile down the river from 
here, which takes you right 
under and only lets you up 
again a mile and a half down. 
We lost several black soldiers 
there when we first came up. 
I could easily engineer a little 
boating accident, which would 
do the trick. 

“Well, about five months 
ago I had got all my affairs 
pretty well settled up, and had 
made all my arrangements. I 
was to go out by myself in a 
small sailing- boat about five 
next morning to shoot duck, 
and I was going to do a heavy 
gybe and upset just above the 
eddy. I turned in early the 
night before, feeling quite light- 
hearted, like a schoolboy just 
going home for his holidays, I 
woke up at dawn, and there 
was Doll sitting on the foot of 
my bed, and positively grinning 
at me. I thought it was a 
dream at first; but there I 
was on the roof as usual, and 
it was light enough to see, I 
said, ‘Have you come to say 
good-bye, my dear, my dear?’ 
She said, ‘Don’t be an old 
duffer, Dick. You're not going 
to drownd yourself.’ She al- 
ways used to say ‘drownd,’ 
and insisted it was right, in 
the face of all argument. I 
was glad to see her again, by 
Jove: but I hardly dared move, 
I was so afraid she’d disappear. 
But she said, ‘It’s all right, 
Dick. I’ve come to stay and 
keep you company till you come 
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over to us. It won’t be very 
long now, Dick.’ 

“Well, well, I can’t tell you 
much more, you know. Ever 
since Doll has been here I’ve 
been perfectly happy. We 
don’t talk much to each other 
nowadays, because we can un- 
derstand each other quite well 
without words. I wanted her 
to tell me about her world, 
and now, I think, I do under- 
stand it pretty well; but I 
could never explain it to you, 
because there are no words 
that apply. Doll and _ her 
mother are together, and yes- 
terday she told me her father 
had ‘come over’ too: so I 
suppose he’s dead. They are 
all perfectly happy—that I’m 
sure of. Doll always laughs 
about having been shot by me, 
as if it had been a rather 
amusing incident. That is 
their view of most of our 
tragedies, so far as I can make 
out. They talk about them 
much as we talk about the 
little disasters we had when we 
were kids. The other world is 
all quite simple, really—much 
simpler and more natural and 
much better than we imagine ; 
only there aren’t any words to 
describe it. 

“T fancy my time must be 
pretty well up, and I’m quite 
ready to go. Doll says it will 
be very soon. I wanted to tell 
some one all about it, because 
there may very likely be lots 
of other miserable beggars, as 
I used to be, who are worrying 
themselves about nothing. I 
don’t say you don’t have to 
pay for wrong-deing; but it’s 
what you are that matters 
most in the end, not what you 
have done. Perhaps my story 
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may be some use to some of 
them. 
“Pretty late, by Jove: we'd 
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better turnin. You'll sleep here, 
won’t you? I’ve told them to 
make you up a bed on the roof.” 


VI. 


A fortnight later I stopped 
again at Goz Daoud on my 
way down. To my surprise I 
saw Billy Graham, who be- 
longed to another district, 
waiting on the landing-stage. 

“Hullo,” I said, “what are 
you doing here?” 

“Taking charge,” said Billy, 
‘till some one is sent to take 
Aveling’s place.” 

“What has happened to 
Aveling?” I asked, though I 
knew already. 

“Dead,” he said. “ Black- 
water fever. The day before 
yesterday.” 

I went on shore with him 
and saw Aveling’s grave. Billy 
said, “I only just turned up 
in time to see the last of him. 
He was quite cheerful, as if 
he’d been just off on leave, 
after a long spell. The people 
here were most awfully cut up: 
I never saw a crowd so cut up 
as they were. One old sheikh 
made a long speech, in which 
he said that it was perfectly 
well known that Aveling had 
been under the special protec- 
tion of Allah; and he talked 
as if there had been some kind 
of miracle. They all seemed to 
agree: but when I talked to 
the old sheikh afterwards he 
said that nothing was certainly 
known, and that it was better 
not to pry into mysteries. 

We went back to the boat 
for dinner, and afterwards 
Billy said— 

“* Before he died Aveling said 


that you knew all about him. 
Can you tell me, or would you 
rather not?” 

I hesitated a good deal, 
Three years before, when Billy 
first came out from Oxford, J 
shouldn’t have dreamed of tell. 
ing him such a story. He 
would have dismissed it with 
a confident disquisition, in 
which the words “subjective” 
and “objective” would have 
occurred several times; and 
that is the sort of thing it is 
difficult to stand when you 
get to a certain age and know 
your ignorance. But three 
years in the Sudan make a lot 
of difference. I told him the 
whole story. 

When I had finished, we 
smoked for some time in sil- 
ence. Then I said, “Do you 
believe it, Billy?” 

“Who knows,” said Billy. 
“Yes, I do believe it, I think. 
A few years ago I believed 
nothing, and thought I knew 
everything worth knowing. 
Now I know next to nothing, 
and believe a whole lot. Yes, 
I believe it. At least, I hope 
it’s true.” 

After that he went ashore; 
and we cast off from the 
landing-stage, and went down 
river with the flood. All the 
wide reach was a sheet of silver 
in the brilliant splendour of 
the moonlight. I repeated to 
myself Billy Graham’s words 
— At least, I hope it’s true.” 

E. C. WINTON. 
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BARBIZON. 


“ T was for some time a consistent Barbizonian ; et ego in Arcadia vixi, it 
was a pleasant season ; and that noiseless hamlet lying close among 
the borders of the wood is for me, as for so many others, a green 
spot in memory.”—R. L. Stevenson, Fontainebleau. 


To the philosophic wayfarer, 
the changed character that 
comes to a town or village is 
a matter to engage the interest. 
As with men so with hamlets : 
the features may remain the 
same, there may be few added 
wrinkles and not more than 
one or two new houses, but 
the expression is altered so 
that it more truly represents 
the new habits. To me, coming, 
after the lapse of no more than 
five years, to renew my ac- 
quaintanceship with Barbizon, 
there were many unremembered 
signs that blurred the old im- 
pression; to the men of thirty 
years ago, to the free republi- 
cans of Siron’s Inn, there would 
be, I fancy, an unrecognised 
stranger in whose companion- 
ship they would with difficulty 
recall the familiar glances of 
a pleasant friend, now dead. 
The forest stands at the door 
of the village, still unchanged ; 
there still are glades, and they 
are not difficult to find, where 
you may wander undisturbed, 
dreaming what dreams you 
will; the Long Rocher, the 
Bas Bréau, and the Reine 
Blanche show, it may be sup- 
posed, a minimum of change; 
the blue marks, on rock and 
tree-stem, shall, now as yester- 
day, guide the wanderer back 
to dinner and to bed. But 
amongst these pleasant places, 
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in the silence of the forest, a 
man intent on meditation must 
keep a wary eye about him ; 
snares are set for him on every 
side. For should he be too lost 
to his surroundings, wandering 
on in a mixed company of 
dead men and of future hopes, 
vainly imagining himself upon 
the threshold of great artistic 
achievement, he will likely 
stumble upon a family of 
picnickers, whose innocent en- 
joyment and undoubted mirth 
will chase away his fancies, 
and send him fuming down 
a less frequented path. For 
him “ the broad white causeway 
of the Paris road” is become 
a dusty horror, which at all 
costs must be shunned; no 
longer “only at intervals” is 
the “vehicle of the cruising 
tourist” seen “far away and 
faintly audible,” but rather at 
all times of the day, and very 
frequently, does it go by with 
@ maximum of noise and en- 
veloped in a choking cloud of 
dust. But let him not com- 
plain ; he can avoid the high- 
way—even, with a little care, 
the picnic party, which stirs 
not very far from its supply 
of food—and in some sunlit 
aisle, or resting beneath the 
shadow of some lizard-haunted 
rock, may shape his thoughts 
in peace. The Gorges d’Apre- 
mont will surely provide him 
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with some lonely spot; and, 
supposing him to be in a 
mood of idleness, disinclined to 
wander far afield, there is a 
quiet valley just beyond the 
Nid d’Amour des Peintres, a 
place of bracken and_ cool 
shade, where he may lay long 
odds on finding solitude. 

So he may refresh himself, 
with no more than the vague 
consciousness of a possible in- 
terruption to disturb him, 
among scenes that have 
charmed a generation that is 
past. He will delight in the 
subtle spell which the place 
casts; he will have profit of 
his idleness; and if he be en- 
dowed with any decent sense 
of justice, will pay the passing 
tribute of his thoughts to those 
men whose writings and whose 
pictures led him to this pleasant 
playground. To that band of 
artists, to Rousseau, Millet, 
and Stevenson, who found in 
this forest of Fontainebleau a 
friend that was kind to them, 
and, through their vision, kind 
to many others, he should, sit- 
ting at ease in the well -fur- 
nished chamber of his mind, 
“turn down an empty glass.” 

But to be in such company, 
when the bells of Barbizon or 
of Chailly may be heard in the 
silence of the forest, is to touch 
a note of melancholy; for at 
such times the village of the 
past will confront the new 
masquerader, and in the com- 
parison a cause for complaint 
will be found. As the sights 
and sounds of the new Barbizon 
fall upon his senses, when, com- 
ing from the forest, the village 
street lies before him peopled 
with a crowd of tourists, the 
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meditative traveller will suffer 
some disquiet, bearing Fate a 
grudge that the spot is no 
longer as it used to be. 

Already, when Stevenson 
described the village and its 
inn nearly thirty years ago, 
the danger threatened, the 
shadow of dissolution haunted 
the dinner-table at Siron’s. 
The blow has fallen; the 
ancient peace has fled; the 
bourgeois and the tourist have 
knocked with such unfailing 
persistence at the gate that 
the door has been opened, and 
the whole place has been in- 
vaded by their respectable and 
noisy presence. The artist has 
cried his threatened “Not 
here, O Apollo!” and the 
summer sees him no more at 
Barbizon. ‘The lesson of un- 
limited credit” is unlearned 
by the present race of inn- 
keepers; and the impecunious 
traveller, though he be an 
honoured master in the House 
Beautiful of art, must steal 
darkly from his lodgings, leav- 
ing his baggage behind him, 
if he be minded to leave his 
bill unpaid. 

No more does an inexorable 
community of artists drive the 
objectionable stranger from its 
doors; rather the community 
itself is gone, seeking with an 
ever-growing despair some 
quiet corner to which the 
circular ticket gives no access, 
where the noise of the excur- 
sion is not heard. A little 
while ago and the artist chose 
the spot that called to him, 
and there established himself 
in comfort and great freedom ; 
being ever mindful of his own 
convenience, which must be 
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purse, he settled not far from 
Paris, withstanding the half- 
hearted invasion of the lay- 
man world. To-day his enemy 
has triumphed, and he himself 
is fled and routed, hiding in 
quiet corners and in small 
numbers, lest the report of a 
prosperous settlement should 
bring the army of guide-book 
equipped pleasure-seekers about 
his ears. 

And so to Barbizon the art- 
ist comes no more; or coming, 
arrives quietly and when the 
tourist is gone, straggling in, 
himself and fellows, like pale 
shades that haunt the scenes 
of ancient splendour, all the 
pride of ownership departed, 
and content to catch the fad- 
ing colour of late autumn or 
the first stirring of the early 
spring. Then when the fam- 
ilies, the small tradesman with 
his brood, the stranger “from 
across the seas,” have departed ; 
when the dust and noise of 
their transit has died down; 
when for a breathing-space its 
former peace descends upon the 
village, they come back, the 
sobered artist men—back to 
the inn of Siron, changed and 
altered, back to a rehabilitated 
Barbizon, where they must pay 
their shot and live the life of 
the “intelligent bourgeois,” or 
suffer ignominious expulsion or 
the rigours of the law. 

And at the inn of Siron, 
whither in pious pilgrimage 
they turn their steps, all is 
changed. Siron is gone these 
many years; Barbizon had yet 
to buy new clothes when death 
came to him. The inn itself, 
now flaunting a new title and 
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a new proprietor, offers to the 
world a face so altered that 
old friends might pass it by. 
In place of the old plastered 
front, there is erected a con- 
scientious imitation of a tim- 
bered building much decayed, 
the ravages of time being faith- 
fully represented by the brush 
of the house decorator. Carved 
beams that might grace bar- 
onial halls are affixed to the 
fagade. St Hubert about to 
fall from his horse in an 
ecstasy of astonishment at 
sight of the stag—this surely 
the masterpiece of the com- 
placent decorator—conveys a 
nice suggestion of the sylvan 
nature of the neighbourhood. 
A new sign creaks in the 
wind. Within much is new; 
@ more conventional comfort 
has superseded the old order. 
Buildings to house the new 
invader have sprung up round 
the garden; electric lamps 
hang from the trees, so that 
the tourist, seated on the 
former site of cabbages, may 
enjoy at his ease his dinner 
and the summer night, con- 
juring up the while visions of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and 
other strangely clad, eccentric 
artist folk. “The high inn 
chamber, panelled with in- 
different pictures,” still re- 
mains; but here again the 
old character is gone, and the 
change is surely marked by 
the neatness of the apartment, 
which proclaims it a habita- 
tion rarely used. Candles no 
longer gutter here, talk and 
laughter seldom disturb the 
night ; occasionally, when the 
weather is bad or the evening 
chilly, a party of tourists will 
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take refuge in the room; at 
other times it may be seen 
empty, exuding a strong odour 
of paint, aping in somewhat 
pathetic fashion the manner 
of an exhibition of painting. 
As I last saw it a short while 
ago, its exhibits would claim 
no high standard of artistic 
merit, yet it was distinguished 
beyond any exhibition that I 
have ever seen. Facing the 
door and covering the greater 
portion of one wall were many 
canvases from the same hand 
—pictures I dare not call them. 
The crudest oleographs, set 
cheek by jowl with texts upon 
some cottage wall, had cer- 
tainly put them to a blushing 
shame. The hand of their 
creator, it would appear, is 
very fruitful, so that his ac- 
cumulated output might well 
become a danger to the vil- 
lage had he not the pleasing 
habit of scraping his can- 
vases when the winter calls 
him back to Paris. He is 
reported a man of means, and 
is named an untiring worker 
—a combination of circum- 
stances that surely does him 
credit. In the name of faith- 
ful service, it is much to be 
regretted that this zealous 
slave of the goddess had not 
known Barbizon in other days ; 
amidst a community of artists 
he had likely learned a lesson, 
and turned his energy to other 
things. 

An established tradition is 
a thing the hand of time is 
slow to kill; so about this for- 
est village there still hangs 
a diminished population of 
painters, living apart from the 
tourist, shunning as far as 
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possible his contact, but haunt. 
ing the place which was sacred 
to their tribe. Men of gub. 
stance, owning carefully kept 
villas, some of them,—one, at 
least, the holder of a name 
greatly honoured in the world 
of art,—but, for the most part, 
men to whom success or fail- 
ure has become established, who 
seek, amid pleasant surround- 
ings, domestic quiet and ease, 
Youth with its energy, noisy 
in its hope of recognition, has 
passed the village by. The 
tourist to whom, despite the 
most careful upbringing, the 
painter, equipped with the 
materials of his work, is always 
something of a side-show, has 
driven the worker into hiding, 
The noise of the motor-car; 
the shouts of intending picnic 
parties; the strains of the 
Tzigane orchestra making a 
brave show above the clatter 
of dishes; the prospect of 
fashionable dresses being dis- 
played in the gardens of the 
new hotels; a much-frequented 
village street—such things will 
force the artist, his head full 
of dreams of work, into the 
closest concealment. Occasion- 
ally, in the early hours of the 
morning, while most of the 
pleasure-parties are yet engaged 
with their coffee or their toilet, 
a furtive figure, carrying the 
apparatus of his craft with 
something of defiance, may be 
seen stealing down the village 
street, coming from the forest: 
there, since the first dawn of 
day, he has painted at some 
spot already chosen by 4 
hundred of his predecessors, 
which now, from nine of the 
morning until dark, is filched 
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from him by the conquerors of 


the village. So at Barbizon 
the life of the vanquished is 
hard to support. The tide 
may turn; the approval of the 
populace may be diverted ; but 
the restoration of the artist 
republic to its full powers will, 
or 1 am much mistaken, remain 
the unrealised dream of faithful 
loyalists. ; 

The village is now concerned 
with other interests: it is con- 
nected with the outer world 
by a steam tramway which 
occupies the greater portion of 
the village street; @ man may 
step from his inn door into the 
train, and within two hours be 
seated in his café on the 
boulevards of Paris; the morn- 
ing paper comes to Barbizon, 
so that the inhabitants may 
read it as they sip their 
coffee. But for the forest, 
which unmoved surveys 80 
many changes, and for a cer- 
tain quiet clearness of the air, 
the place is in a fair way to 
lose its individual character, 
and to become classed with a 
mass of doubtful companions 
asa minor holiday resort. To 
the native Barbizonian, who by 
reason of a weight of years 
does not reckon this connection 
of the village with the town 
the sign-manual of happiness 
and of suecess, the rapid dis- 
appearance of all traces of the 
old life should be a circum- 
stance of much regret. One 
old dame of my acquaintance 
is, in any case, inclined to 
style the bargain but a poor 
exchange. To Madame Veuve 
Siron the old order held some- 
thing that the new can never 
give. 
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And here, in the dislike of 
this old Barbizonian to that 
which now prevails, there is 
something more than _ the 
alarmed distrust of age ; there is 
the memory of a village which 
made its way with a pleasant 
independence, and which was 
not minded to seek an entrance 
to fashionable entertainments 
clothed by a country tailor. 
The peasant if he is once per- 
suaded to a loss of interest in 
his country life, if in a moment 
of folly he sets to copying the 
manners of his neighbours in 
the town, is embarked upon a 
road of failure. Having be- 
littled his own merits so that 
they appear to him as defects, 
he foolishly attempts to model 
his life as far as possible on 
that of the citizen, and lacking 
both opportunity and training 
for such a way of living, arrives 
at monetary loss and needless 
discontent. 

La Veuve Siron is of the old 
peasantry, now but rarely 
found in the vicinity of towns: 
the love of the land about her 
birthplace is more than the 
love she bears her children, 
and, since it is wider, holds a 
stronger warp upon her life, 
To the man born of a long race 
of sires who have been masters 
of a tract of land, the blood 
that is his, holding its tradi- 
tion of rule, is very dear; but 
from the peasant, whose fathers 
served in place of ruling, the 
land must claim allegiance,— 
he is born of it, and his life is 
spent in tending to its needs, 
and in this double claim upon 
him there is more than any off- 
spring alone can show. Madame 
Siron was born on the same 
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spot where, later, she and her 
husband built, in some part 
with their own hands, “that 





excellent artist’s barrack” 
which housed such goodly 
company. For more than 


seventy years she slept, and 
ate, and lived on the same 
ground, making an occasional 
excursion, after, we may sup- 
pose, much talk and pre- 
paration, to some village of 
the neighbourhood. To have 
looked, night and morning, 
upon the same scene during so 
long a period; to have passed 
a lifetime facing the same trees, 
with the same fields spread 
beyond the garden; to have 
been maid, and wife, and 
mother, and never to have 
known strange rooms and new 
surroundings, is to have estab- 
lished oneself as a friend and 
intimate. In this business of 
mortality, in which we are all 
of necessity engaged, the way- 
farer gains acquaintances which 
he may number by _ the 
hundred; he is hail -fellow- 
well-met with many different 
ways of living; he is the inti- 
mate, perhaps, of some; yet 
with no single phase of all the 
business around him is he 
really thoroughly at home. He 
moves in a world where he sees 
many familiar faces, the city 
and the village, the high seas 
and the mountains, the west 
and the east; these he may hold 
the honoured companions of 
many pleasant years, but be- 
tween himself and these ac- 
quaintances there stands the 
barrier of strangeness, a wall 
that cloaks surprise; much of 
their life is hid from him, and 
he makes no complaint at the 
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circumstance. The resident 
envisages the thing in ve 
different fashion; he seeks no 
large acquaintance, but having 
made one friend is content to 
rest in that companionship til] 
death. Though he misses much 
that had probably pleased him, 
he ‘faces no impregnable barrier, 
nor does he encounter, sinee he 
has looked so long on the kind- 
ly face of his friend, either sur- 
prise or want of welcome, and 
for him the years go on, placid 
and quiet. 

A journey very ordinary in 
its beginning, the life of Ma- 
dame Veuve Siron; an affair 
in no way different from that 
of her neighbours. When she 
had ripened to womanhood, a 
man sought her to wife; and 
since he had money but no 
land, and since slie had land 
but no other dowry, he came 
to live with her, not she with 
him. Therefore as a married 
woman, and later as a mother, 
she lived where birth had set 
her, housing and feeding her 
parents as a decent peasant 
should. Then, the old couple 
dead, the younger generation 
formed plans for the arrest of 
prosperity. Madame Siron, it 
would appear, was seized with 
an inspiration, born of the 
chance sale of milk to passers- 
by. Their cottage had no 
more than two houses set 
between it and the forest; the 
nearest inn was at the other 
end of the village; people, 
either going or coming from 
the wood, had often asked for 
drink. Now, where one per- 
son is found to drink milk, 
which was all the Sirons had 
to offer, ten may be found to 
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drink wine. Along this road 
Madame Siron argued, over- 
coming—there is no matter for 
surprise in the circumstance— 
the hesitation of her husband. 
Being @ woman of action, she 
risked no return of her lord’s 
timidity, but set a branch 
above the door, before—such is 
the inference—her more slow- 
witted mate had fully realised 
the matter. And there, for 
a while, the enterprise stood 
still, the Sirons gaining no 
more than the price of casual 
refreshments. Yet Fortune 
eyed the pair with kindness, 
and Chance was posting hot- 
foot to the door. <A painter 
—a Spaniard, if I have the 
story right—stood for the mes- 
senger of Fortune. He wished 
to paint the forest, in which 
thing he showed no originality, 
and he wished the Sirons to 
house him while he stopped at 
Barbizon, by which action he 
not only exhibited some enter- 
prise but established himself as 
the founder of a colony. Here 
was the occasion which had, 
doubtless, been in the woman’s 
mind when she set the branch 
above the door, and it may be 
imagined that neither the wife 
nor the husband was slow to 
use it. The wandering artist 
had cause to congratulate him- 
self upon his choice, and said as 
much to his hosts: being, be- 
sides, disinclined to keep his 
new discovery to himself, he 
informed his friends of the ex- 
cellent lodging which he had 
found, so that when he returned 
he came with a small company. 

With three or four guests, 
who pronounced themselves 
content with the entertainment 
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offered to them, the Inn of 
Siron was fairly launched upon 
the world, and might be seen 
in a good way to play second 
fiddle to the established village 
hostelry; but Siron, even 
though he was something 
timid about the first step in 
a new enterprise, having 
begun the business, was not 
inclined to see it fail through 
want of careful tending. He 
was a shrewd man, and, accord- 
ing to his wife’s statement, was 
not hazed in his judgment by 
dreams of riches, but was very 
much set on providing his 
evening years with comfort. 
He, therefore, seeing his chance, 
took firm hold of it, and shaped 
it to his purpose. A certain 
class of men had come, unasked, 
to his door, and he was content 
to have that class and no other 
beside. The artist is an accom- 
modating fellow, and in a world 
of rogues passably honest. He 
has, moreover, one great virtue 
when judged from the standard 
of the village innkeeper—he is 
well content to let appearances 
go by and to take things as he 
can get them. Give him decent 
food, some drink, and a clean 
bed to sleep in, and, if he is 
allowed his liberty and en- 
counters no restraint on the 
irregularity of his habits, he 
will pronounce himself satisfied, 
although the service is of the 
roughest and the guest become 
a waiter on himself. 

This the Sirons did not fail 
to recognise, and from this 
amiable artistic habit they 
derived much benefit. Siron 
himself might still work in the 
fields; his wife could manage 
the house, cook the food, and 
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even find time to join her hus- 
band when the season called 
for extra hands. To have 
enticed the bourgeois to the 
inn would have been to double 
the labour of the place, to have 
encouraged an occasional and 
more exacting race of clients, 
and to have driven the first 
comer from the door. There- 
fore, the host as much as the 
guest, one is forced to imagine, 
was content to watch the 
cuttlefish at work, saw with 
great complaisance “the waters 
of his chosen pool” blackened, 
and nightly sought the con- 
gratulations of his wife that 
the intruders had, again, been 
put to flight. 

From the first, such is Ma- 
dame Siron’s statement, the 
business promised much as a 
home for artists; so that the 
establishment of the “bar- 
racks” was no more than an 
affair of time. “The lesson of 
unlimited credit” being learned, 
the innkeeper was in a position 
to secure not only the return 
of former guests, but the intro- 
duction of others of the same 
persuasion; and the house 
being accredited and patron- 
ised, having found and kept its 
public, grew in prosperity and 
in repute, to the satisfaction of 
both the keeper and the kept. 

Madame Siron is very em- 
phatic upon the point of giving 
credit: she will name it a thing 
impossible under present con- 
ditions, but essentially wise in 
the Barbizon of thirty years 
ago. Since she and her hus- 
band had need of very little 
capital to run the inn, they 
lost nothing from the fact that 
debts were often long unpaid ; 
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and since it was of the utmost 
importance to the community 
which they housed that ail 
payments might, if necessary 
be much deferred, the gueste 
themselves were concerned to 
see that the host incurred no 
such loss as should induce an 
alteration of his methods, 
“To-day!” cries Madame 
Siron in scorn of this present 
which obliterates her yesterday, 
“To-day! No. When those 
who arrive at the door are al- 
ways strangers, the thing holds 
good no longer.” Disclaiming 
any charity in the matter of 
payments, this old hostess of 
the artists will lay the burden 
of changed circumstances on the 
doorstep of the present time, 
suggesting that the tourist has 
banished the idea of trust. 
Therefore the artists came to 
Barbizon, and to the inn of 
Siron; ate what they were 
given; drank what they could 
find; and, conforming strictly 
to the habits of the place, paid 
their score when money came 
their way; but, whether they 
departed with a receipt in 
their pocket, or whether they 
set forth owing much, held 
their debt an affair of honour 
which must be cancelled on the 
first occasion. It is, in conse- 
quence, no matter for surprise 
that there remain to Madame 
Siron many pleasant memories 
of the company that dwelt 
beneath her roof, or that, hav- 
ing these memories, she holds 
herself privileged beyond her 
neighbours in that so many of 
her guests have called her 
friend. Yet, that she is minded 
to pass over the achievement 
which came to some of them, 
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and to dwell alone upon the 
men themselves, would show 
her no lion-hunter, flaunting 
her connection with the great, 
put would indicate her fitness 
to manage—as she did—a com- 
pany of men engaged in the 
same endeavour, to whom a 
classification on the basis of 
success had been an intolerable 
distinction. For, should it be 
your privilege to engage in 
conversation with this old 
peasant woman, you will find 
her very readily inclined to 
talk of the men whom she once 
fed and housed, and you will 
hear much of the life they led, 
but little of the work that was 
its outcome. And should you, 
rashly assuming that one so 
far removed from the world is 
in ignorance of that which her 
lodgers have accomplished, seek 
to inform her of their distinc- 
tion, you will find yourself in 
error, and she perfectly in- 
formed of their achievements, 
yet little inclined t. dwell on 
them. And, in face of her 
obvious desire to talk of the 
men rather than their deeds, 
you will be forced to the con- 
clusion that herein she shows 
her wisdom. The world has 
their work before it, and can 
indulge in the fullest discussion 
of its merit: to her, in success 
or failure, as great men or as 
unknown students whose best 
endeavours scarcely served to 
pay their bills, they come with 
memories about them, and 
serve to frame the vision of 
forgotten days. To one who 
had known Cesar, talk of his 
merit as a general would come 
something flat and cold. 
Should you, however, having 
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a certain wisdom, be content 
to hear the annals of a very 
pleasant community, you may 
have them for the asking; for 
the Veuve Siron is not at 
war with talk, and she has 
some knowledge of her sub- 
ject. She will tell of nights 
on which the company were 
merry, and of how they sallied 
forth into the forest, carrying 
tables and a supply of re- 
freshment with them, and 
there danced and sang until 
weariness silenced the last 
songster and brought the most 
tireless reveller to bed. She 
will make mention of the 
abominable untidiness of these 
artistic gentlemen, explaining 
that they shed their property 
about as the trees their leaves 
in autumn—a thing, it would 
appear, very distressing to the 
housewife. She will speak of 
the dinner-table, where the 
company—such is her boast— 
did full justice to the foods 
that she had cooked; for 
during a period of several 
decades, which was her tenure 
of the inn, she reigned alone 
in her own kitchen. The 
meal was not marked by 
silence. ‘These messieurs,” re- 
cords Madame Siron, “were 
never silent.” Moreover, there 
prevailed a pleasant custom 
productive of a genial bon- 
homie: each man in turn, be- 
ginning at him who sat on 
the left of the mess president, 
paid for the evening’s liquor. 
Clearly no place for the 
morose and teetotal. Although 
the table echoed, without 
doubt, to much talk that is 
better unrecorded, and al- 
though the standard of the dis- 
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cussions was, perhaps, not very 
high, it may be assumed, be- 
yond all question; that en- 
thusiasm and the warm cham- 
pionship of strange opinions 
did not lack, and that no 
single aspect of all life’s 
varied puzzle was left un- 
mentioned. Surely this same 
salon, when, to-day, it drones 
with the murmured small-talk 
of the respectable tourist, must 
recall the clamour and the 
heat of other nights, and, as 
a dining-room should, sigh for 
@ generation whose viands 
warmed them to a decent 
show of spirit. 

So, agreeably discoursing, 
Madame Siron will shape a 
picture of the inn; and to 
her talk she will introduce 
many names, so that the 
matter becomes no general 
record, but the collected anec- 
dotes of many lives. A mot- 
ley crowd, a symposium of 
Europeans, all embarked on 
the same endeavour, and for 
the most part with high 
hopes. Most of the men of 
whom she speaks are alto- 
gether unknown to fame, and, 
it may be conjectured, to 
fortune also; a few have done 
good work; no more than 
two or three have gained the 
laurels of the goddess, and 
left their happy gifts for un- 
born men; yet all of them, 
so she who knew them would 
maintain, were ‘brave gar- 


¢ons,” good fellows, amusing 
companions for the way, and 
beyond their good comrade- 
ship they met upon another 
common ground,—they were 
all “without the sou.” 

About two names she will 
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particularly associate many in. 
cidents ; of the two Stevensons 
—of Robert Louis, wn grand 
maigre noir, and of his cousin— 
she has much to say. R. A. M. 
Stevenson was the first of the 
pair to arrive, and when he came 
again brought his cousin with 
him; and their hostess, with 
a laudable impartiality, to this 
day maintains that there was 
nothing to choose between the 
two of them. In her affection 
both are highly placed. That 
they were, apparently, seldom 
serious, although endowed with 
such fiery enthusiasm that a 
Frenchman from the Midi had 
seemed slow - blooded in their 
presence, causes Madame Siron 
much admiring astonishment, 
and makes her, I fancy, the 
more inclined to eye the 
Briton with indulgence. The 
couple were, during the middle 
seventies, pretty constant visit- 
ors, and were sometimes accom- 
panied by others of their circle ; 
but the Sirons held these two, 
whose name Madame Siron 
pronounces with as near an 
imitation of the gulping Eng- 
lish accent as I have ever 
heard in France, in a very 
special favour. The Steven- 
sons, not to be behindhand in 
the matter of courtesy, made 
themselves both useful and 
comfortable in the house. 
Robert Louis had, it ap- 
pears, somewhat of a fancy 
for the kitchen as a place to 
sit in: there he might often 
be seen, seated by the door 
which gives into the yard, 
very busy with the peeling of 
potatoes, and engaged in talk 
with Madame Siron or with 
others of the household who 
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aused within hail. He was 
often the proposer of those 
nocturnal expeditions which 
led to the Brigands’ Cave at 
Bas Bréau—not then the re- 
sort of tourists, nor guarded 
by a stall adorned with picture 
post-cards, —and which were 
crowned with the drinking of 
much punch. One or other 
of the cousins would bulk 
large in the programme of 
the evening’s amusement, and 
they set something of a fash- 
ion for dancing in the open. 
Tables and chairs were carried 
into some convenient clearing ; 
some one, having a certain 
aptitude for inducing the 
minor portable instruments 
to give forth their melodious 
notes, was set to play; each 
member of the company would 
see to it that he was supplied 
with the beverage of his choos- 
ing; and the makings of an 
agreeable entertainment were 
to hand. 

Yet the Stevensons were 
not exempt from the common 
inconveniences which visited 
the community ; they were no 
luxurious amateurs assuming 
the prevailing condition of 
poverty as a fitting pose; 
not less than their companions 
they perceived the merit of 
the Barbizonian habit. Of 
which fact Madame Siron will 
supply supporting evidence. 
One day, so runs her story, 
after a visit of some length, 
the pair presented themselves 
to the hostess. “Madame,” 
says Robert Louis, acting 
spokesman, “we should like 
to pay our bill.” 

“But certainly, Messieurs,” 
replies Madame Siron, pro- 
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ducing the account; “it is 
quickly done.” 


“Ah! pardon, Madame,” 
corrects R. L. S. “You de- 
ceive yourself. We should 


like to pay the bill—that would 
give us satisfaction, but—we 
cannot.” 

Which, being the essence of 
an explanation not infrequent- 
ly offered in this connection, 
was immediately accepted ; and 
the debtors departed, to settle 
the obligation at their conveni- 
ence. 

Madame Siron, although she 
has some knowledge of the 
achievements of her guests, 
is in ignorance that ‘The Epi- 
logue to an Inland Voyage’ 
was ever written, for she will 
supply an epilogue to this epi- 
logue with the manner of one 
announcing unrecorded facts. 
One morning, about the time 
of the arrival of the diligence 
from Melun, she was surprised, 
as she worked in the court- 
yard, by the appearance of a 
familiar figure in the gateway. 

“Tiens, Monsieur Stevenson ! 
You are returned !” cries she. 

“T am back in safety,” cries 
Stevenson with much meaning. 
“Figure to yourself, Madame, 
that I have suffered an ad- 
venture. I have been in 
prison.” 

Then follows the tale of the 
incarceration, which, even when 
rendered in Madame Siron’s 
patois, gives forth faint echoes 
of the laughter of the victim. 
And when, later, “the trav- 
ellers were telling their mis- 
adventure in the dining-room 
at Siron’s,” the laughter which 
the recital induced disturbed 
the clatter in the kitchen. 
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With these and other inci- 
dents, Madame Siron would 
recall the years when Bar- 
bizon was given to the artist, 
when its present invasion was 
a thing which did not even 
threaten. Of Millet and of 
Rousseau she remembers much; 
and she will throw aside the 
placid habit which her years 
have brought her, to combat, 
with a fine show of heat, the 
statement that the former was 
unhappy in his poverty: he 
had enough, she will main- 
tain, since he cared nothing 
at all for money. So, from 
the hired apartment in which 
she now awaits the finish of 
her life, this old peasant looks 
out across the way to where 
the house, of which she was 
the foundress and the mistress, 
flaunts itin new clothing. Yet 
to her, it would seem, the 
change is often not apparent: 
time steps back a year or 
two, and, obscuring St Hubert 
and the sham baronial front- 
age, there shapes a plain and 
whitewashed building; voices 
that the grave has quietened 
laugh and hector in the court- 
yard; and from the lighted 
windows of the old dining- 
room, now little used, there 
sounds the bustle of a meal 
in progress. Looking back as 
the road turns, she sees the 
valley down which her life 
has brought her, marks the 
place where yesterday she 
stood, and so, cheered by many 
memories, journeys onward to 
death’s sea. 

To any one at all acquainted 
with Barbizon, or with the dis- 
trict for some miles around, 
Apache will be a familiar figure. 
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It is unlikely that you will 
miss his ungainly body during 
the first day of your visit; it 
is impossible, if you happen to 
be an Englishman, that you 
shall go more than two or 
three days without his ag. 
quaintance. He is a dog of 
a most uncommon character, 
a true bohemian : something of 
a kindly cynic, I should fancy 
him, yet tolerant of the folly 
that he sees about him, and by 
no means blind to his own 
faults. The history of his life 
is full of incident, touching the 
borderland of tragedy; yet to 
load him with unseemly pity 
would be an error in good taste 
which would, very properly, 
cause you to be shut out from 
his companionship. He came, 
it is reported, to Barbizon in 
company with an English 
painter; and since his former 
master was at the pains to 
bring him from his English 
home, it is likely that between 
the man and dog there did not 
want affection, on which count 
the subsequent conduct of both 
becomes the more inexcusable. 
The Apache—under what name 
he walked his native land does 
not transpire—was born of re- 
spectable parents, exhibits the 
well-mannered ease of polite 
canine society, and claims to 
have the blood of the Irish 
terrier in his veins; but the 
circumstances of birth often 
fail to account for character, 
and, with dogs and men, the 
carefully nurtured sometimes 
belie their upbringing. At 
Barbizon Apache entered into 
a kingdom of many delights— 
became, indeed, so enamoured 
of the spirit of the place that 




















the habits of his youth passed sleep at the inn of Siron (under 
from him. After some months, its new name), where the land- 


ing which he lived in per- 
oo S mpanionship with the 
man who owned him, this 
master of his went off to Paris, 
leaving the dog behind. Being, 
it may be argued, well meaning, 
though somewhat lacking in 
perception, he provided that 
Apache should be housed and 
fed at one of the local inns 
against his coming back. Now, 
your ordinary dog is a good- 
hearted fellow: he will smil- 
ingly put up with all manner 
of folly and selfishness on the 
part of his master; he will see 
the man depart for a protracted 
holiday, and will greet him 
with undiminished affection on 
his return; but that which no 
self-respecting dog can suffer 
without protest is that he 
should be put to board in some 
strange lodging, should be cut 
off from the companionship of 
his human friends, should be 
tended and cared for by strange 
persons of the servant class. 
Therefore Apache, when, after 
many months, his master saw 
fit to return, greeted him 
coldly ; was more than inclined 
to dispute his authority ; and 
made small alteration in his 
wandering, independent habits. 
The man, no fit owner of a dog 
at best, resented this; Apache 
cared nothing for the resent- 
ment; and the two fell out. 
Off goes the man from Bar- 
bizon, and the Apache is cast 
upon the world to make his 
way alone: which thing he has 
accomplished for some years. 
His meals he takes where he 
can get them; his walks with 
any of his many friends; his 


lord has set him apart a corner 
of the courtyard. No man 
pays tax for him, and no 
officer of Inland Revenue would 
have the temerity to ask for 
payment. A stranger and an 
outcast, he yet maintains a 
decent dignity and eschews the 
airs of the beggar. He is as 
well known in all the forest 
between Barbizon and Fon- 
tainebleau as the Bas Bréau 
or the Long Rocher, and his 
knowledge of the country sur- 
passes that of any woodman. 
He will guide you without 
fault or hesitation wherever 
you may wish to go; will see 
that you walk upon a decent 
track, not stumble awkwardly 
among the rocks and heather ; 
and should you, foolishly, dis- 
trust him, will stand patiently 
while you seek the blue marks 
on tree or stone. He is a 
marauder and a thief, yet 
never robs his friends ; he will 
fight and put to flight most 
of the dogs with whom he 
meets; yet should he have 
chosen you as his companion 
for the day, he will treat you 
with the utmost consideration, 
and supposing that you have 
tramped to Fontainebleau and 
spend an hour or two in the 
cafés and the shops, he will 
reassume the habit of his long 
dead youth, will walk to heel, 
obey your whistle or your call, 
and see to it that you are 
put to no embarrassment on his 
account. Here, at Fontaine- 
bleau, he is no less well known 
than at Barbizon; the greet- 
ing, “Tiens, Apache! Bon- 
jour, mon vieux,” will be given 
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to him by many passers-by ; 
yet he will do no more than 
smile at these acquaintances, 
having a nice regard for the 
companion of the day. Blear- 
eyed, sadly out-at-elbows, with 
scarred, misshapen paws, the 
pads worn off by frost-bite or 
by abscess, he yet maintains a 
bold face on life. It may be, 
no, I am sure it is, that he has 
lost much in losing his prestige, 
in dropping from his accus- 
tomed place in his dog’s world. 
It is no strained effort after 
sentiment to find him aware of 
his position, resenting the turn 
of fortune that made him de- 
pendent on a casual charity, 
recalling at times the different 
life of other days. So to the 
Englishman, I have already 
said, he will come with an 
especial gladness, will talk 
with him in his own tongue, 
and will gain some return of 
an old happiness by the poor 
play of walking at his heel. 
Yet the hand of time has set 
a seal upon the past, so that 
the door behind may not again 
be opened. For the Apache, 
no more than for Barbizon, 
shall there be any return to 
the old days. New ways, and 
with them new happiness as 
well, are come, and the old 
may not, however much we 
wish it, be summoned back 
again. The Apache, with a 
wisdom that is sometimes con- 
spicuously lacking in men, 
takes a grip upon the present, 
and makes the best of what 
there is to hand. There were, 
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in other times, other homeless, 
nomad dogs in Barbizon ; there 
was “the notorious Cocardon 
the most ungainly and ill-bred 
of all the crew,” but Apache is 
not of these: even this dog, 
the last of the true bohemian 
Barbizonians, is changed from 
the light-hearted mongrels 
who once fought and yap 
at the entrance to the forest, 
Amongst the picnic parties 
and the shouting tourists he 
shows sadly out of place: in 
the village of yesterday he had 
found a more congenial home, 

The air of Barbizon is good, 
fresh and sweet beyond its 
remarkable clarity ; children 
may play about the forest 
with neither danger to them- 
selves nor yet anxiety to their 
parents. It may be, therefore, 
that the future will bring 
much prosperity to the village 
in the swelling crowd of sum- 
mer visitors. For the sake of 
the present race of innkeepers 
it is to be hoped that this may 
come about. But the price 
paid, seeing that the purchase 
is so ordinary, would seem too 
high; and the change that is 
come, with its careless destruc- 
tion of so much that is rare, 
remains a matter heavy-laden 
with regret. To have been the 
nursery of high hopes, to have 
been the cradle of much, and 
some of it immortal, achieve- 
ment, is to have played a more 
important part than the pres- 
ent village can ever hope to 
fill. 

HUMFREY JORDAN. 
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THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was full summer when 
the day came for which 
Percival had so long been 
preparing—the day when he 
was to present himself at 
Downton for his scholarship 
examination. Right across 
England he went, and far to 
the South: indeed he had only 
once in his life been so far 
South, and that was long ago. 
He seemed now to be travelling 
in a foreign country: his bare 
wolds and smoky Midlands 
looked cold and dark in retro- 
spect,—as he moved hour by 
hour down into the rich warm 
radiance of the West he felt 
as if he had come into a 
golden fortune and was leav- 
ing years of poverty behind. 
Last of all came the drive from 
the station to the school. It 
was at first uninteresting: but 
presently the drowsy - paced 
cab emerged from a terrace 
into the glare of a wide white 
road which at first descended 
by a gentle slope. On the left 
side of it stood a row of sub- 
stantial houses, taking the sun 
comfortably on their backs 
among lilacs and laburnums : 
on the right was a long range 
of black paling with a guard 
of netting above it, and behind 
both a line of young lime-trees. 
Even now, while the leaves 
still hid the view from him, 
Percival heard again and again 
the sweet crack of bat on 


ball: then as he drew level 
and looked between the trees 
he saw that which took his 
breath with an entirely new 
delight. In the distance were 
buildings —large and stately 
they seemed, but he hardly 
thought of them—in front lay 
a wide green sward, level as a 
lawn, flooded with low sunlight, 
and covered in every direction 
with a multitude of white 
figures, standing, running, 
walking, bowling, throwing, 
batting—in every attitude that 
can express the energy or the 
expectancy of youth. At the 
first glance Percival felt his 
old love of cricket revive in 
him so strongly that he would 
at that moment have exchanged 
all the wolds and woods of 
Lincolnshire for this one field 
and what it held. At the 
second glance something broke 
over his spirit like a wave: he 
took it for the tide of joyful 
anticipation, but I think it was 
more than that—the inrush of 
an idea, the sudden perception, 
however vague and distant, of 
the meaning of the scene: a 
glimpse, behind the mere 
beauty of the white young 
figures shining so coolly in the 
slant evening sunlight, of the 
finely planned order and long- 
descended discipline they sym- 
bolised. He enjoyed keenly 
every minute of the four or five 
days that followed: the quiet 
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hours of concentration in the 
high airy gymnasium where 
the examination tables were 
laid, the conversations with the 
eccentric and abruptly courte- 
ous housemaster who gave him 
hospitality, the intervals when 
he was free to wander about 
the Close, taking stock of that 
which he already regarded as 
his own inheritance. But what 
remained in his mind when he 
returned home was that first 
impression, interpreted, con- 
firmed, and amplified by every- 
thing else that he had seen. 

“You see, mother,” he ex- 
plained, “it’s all just the 
opposite of Casterby: there 
the fellows did what they liked, 
until Nix spotted them, and 
then they had to do what he 
liked. But at Downton they’re 
all governed by the laws, 
masters and all,—even the 
headmaster. Mr Don said so. 
He said we all make the 
Commonwealth together, and 
no one can do what he likes.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” 
said Amelia, who was always 
in favour of laws, “but you 
talk as if you were there 
already—you may have failed, 
you know.” She did not her- 
self believe it: he knew that 
she did not, and she was quite 
aware that he knew. So, con- 
ventional decency having been 
observed, they both laughed 
and settled down closer on the 
sofa to enjoy the future. 

“T say, Motherkin,” Percy 
began in his most alluring 
voice, “you'll let Alan come 
too, won’t you?” 

Alan had been too delicate 
for Casterby winters. 

“You will, won't you?” 





Percy repeated; “Downton’s 
jolly warm, you know.” 

Amelia had her own line to: 
cast, and cast it as usual with 
a light hand. She smiled 
mysteriously at the boy and 
pressed his fingers a little 
closer. 

“Very well,” she said, “but 
you must do the same for me 
—you must let me come too,” 

“Of course—what do you 

y 
mean?” 

“If you are both going to 
live at Downton, I thought I 
should like to live there too,” 

“But you couldn’t live with 
us—at school,” said Percy 
incredulous. 

“No, but you could live with 
me—at home,” she replied. 

There was a moment of sus- 
pense, but the strain was soon 
over. The scheme glowed in 
the boy’s imagination—he saw 
himself leading the family car- 
avan into that golden Southern 
country and in some unde- 
fined way combining all the 
joys of home and exploration. 

“Mother!” he exclaimed, 
“you are splendid!” 

That Amelia’s success was 
so much more easily won than 
she expected was of course due 
to Percy’s ignorance of Public 
Schools and their traditions. 
He did not know that at the 
Rugbys and Etons the “day 
boy” has always been an ex- 
ceptional being, under excep- 
tional disabilities, anomalous, 
isolated, despised: or that 
those other great foundations, 
where day scholars form the 
vast majority, have generally, 
for that very reason, failed to 
attain the corporate life and 
discipline of a typical Public 
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School. His mother had been 
well advised on this point, and 
she had discovered that at 
Downton alone the two sys- 
tems were so combined in one 
as to secure the advantages 
of both without the disad- 
vantages of either. Her boys 
might sleep every night under 
her roof, and escape the sordid 
barrack life of dormitories: yet 
by day, as members of one of 
the two great “Town Houses,” 
they would enjoy—and endure 
—as full a citizenship as any 
of the exiles in boarding-houses. 
Perhaps it was mainly of health 
and morals that she was think- 
ing now, for her younger boy’s 
delicacy had always been her 
chief anxiety. But she must 
have been aware, too, that the 
merit of the Downton plan did 
not end there. A school in 
which one boy out of every 
four is growing up in the 
house of his parents may suc- 
ceed as well as another in 
impressing the ideals of public 
spirit and public order: cer- 
tainly it will not be so fully 
under the domination of that 
half - barbarous and _ wholly 
pagan tradition commonly 
spoken of as ‘Boys’ public 
opinion,” and _ sentimentally 
admired by those who have 
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long professed an exactly op- 
posite faith. The mere fact 
that a home life—the life of 
civilised man—is present un- 
interruptedly side by side with 
the makeshift existence of the 
barrack, gives a power of com- 
parison which is more effici- 
ent against the tyranny of a 
primitive superstition than 
any definite right of appeal 
could be. 

These considerations, then, 
may have vaguely influenced 
Amelia’s decision: about her 
action there was nothing 
vague. The list was no sooner 
out, with Percy’s name in it, 
than she began to organise 
her migration. Her income 
had been opportunely doubled 
by the death of a relative 
some twelve months before: 
she was free to move at will. 
In a fortnight she had let 
her house, in three weeks she 
had bought a new one at 
Downton, and was busy with 
papers, paint, and the removal 
of furniture. The new house 
was on the shady slope of 
the road by which Percy had 
approached the school, and 
exactly opposite the spot 
where he had caught the © 
first glimpse of that white- 
clad fellowship. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Before the end of September 
the second great change in 
Percival’s life was accomp- 
lished: he had become “Twy- 
man major,” a member of the 
Lower Fifth Form, with a 
“minor” some way below in 
the Third. It must be re- 
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corded that from the day he 
entered Downton he remem- 
bered Casterby dimly and 
without regret. If he looked 
back at all, it was upon a 
primitive chaotic existence, 
troubled by irrelevant miseries, 
out of which he had escaped 
Q 
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into a secure and well-ordered 
state, worthier of a man of 
sense. There was a loss of 
romance — the elements of 
wildness and unexpectedness 
had disappeared altogether,— 
but there was something about 
the new life that made it more 
and more absorbing every day. 
What that something was, a 
boy of fourteen could hardly 
be expected to realise: but he 
explained it clearly enough to 
his mother without knowing 
that he was doing so, and 
Amelia did her best to im- 
press it upon his guardian, 
Mr Mundy, who was a gentle 
but determined critic of Public 
Schools. 

With his usual fairness and 
deliberation, Mr Mundy de- 
layed his first visit of inspec- 
tion until the boys had been 
a full year at the school. The 
British Association happened 
then to be meeting at Down- 
ton, and he foresaw that by 
attending it he would gain 
the opportunity of making 
acquaintance with some of the 
masters on neutral ground, 
and at a time when they were 
not too much immersed in 
their work to be able to dis- 
cuss the theory of it. 

This fell out as he expected, 
and by good fortune the 
master whom he first encount- 
ered chanced to be Mr Don, 
Percival’s host of the year be- 
fore, a man of quaint appear- 
ance and eccentric manner, 
but, like many of the Downton 
staff at this time, of strong 
and original character, not 
without a touch of genius. 
The meeting took place during 
an excursion down the Bristol 


Channel, the two men leaning 
side by side against the rail of 
the small steamer and watch. 
ing the cloud-shadows on the 
Welsh coast while they talked, 

Mr Mundy had been an. 
swering a series of questions on 
the geology of the district, but 
he was glad when they came 
to an end, for he was more 
interested in the personality of 
his companion—a curious and 
arresting figure, with his long 
grey hair, high forehead, goat. 
like beard, and intense vision- 
ary eyes. 

“T thank you,” said Mr Don 
after a moment’s pause. “You 
shame my ignorance. I thank 
you.” He compressed his lips, 
grasped his chin with one 
hand and forced it down upon 
his chest, as if in meditation. 

“T wish,” replied Mr Mundy 
with the slow, modest manner 
habitual to him,—‘‘I wish you 
would be kind enough to do 
the same for me. I have never 
known enough about Public 
Schools—my criticism of them 
has probably been beside the 
mark in some ways.” 

“In all ways, no doubt,” 
said the other. ‘Our critics 
are as much in error as our 
defenders. You say we play 
too much: we reply that 
Waterloo was won upon our 
playing - fields. Where, then, 
was America lost? Where do 
French or German boys learn 
the battle of life? We are 
stupid: we lie without think- 
ing.” 
Mr Mundy was puzzled: 
but he felt the vehemence 
and abruptness to be full of 
meaning. . 

“ What is your reason then, 
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he asked, “for giving so much 


importance to athletics ?” 

«We do so because they are 
wholly unimportant. This is 
the doctrine of by-products. 
Pursue one thing to gain an- 
other—seek the trivial to find 
the permanent. Observe: I 
must have an object for my 
walk: I go to buy a pig, or 
pay a call upon a fool: as I go 
along—out of the corner of my 
eye—I gather beauty. My 
liver, too, benefits.” 

He drove an earnest glance 
into Mr Mundy’s eyes, and 
then continued as if he had 
heard a reply. 

“No—certainly not. At 
nothing of importance must 
you aim directly. Art pleases 
by felicities, but it does not 
aim at them. They are a 
bonus. So in religion—which 
is not Salvationism: seek ye 
first the Kingdom, but by los- 
ing your life, not by saving it. 
You were thinking of educa- 
tion: very well, we grasp in- 
formation by handfuls, we find 
learning somewhere in the 
bunch. Yes, the bunch,” he 
repeated in a tone of intense 
reflection,—“ the bunch.” 

Mr Mundy ventured again. 
“T understand something of 
by-products in chemistry,” he 
said, “but what is the by- 
product you get from ath- 
letios ?” 

“IT wandered,” replied Mr 
Don, “I did not stray: I 
wandered to the other side of 
the road. It is all one: we 

learn to hit a ball, to call it 
chaipa or pila—what do we 
gain by that? Nothing, but 
incidentally we learn to con- 
struct the Universe. I say to 
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my form, ‘Why do you come 
into this life, where you cheat 
and waste, and beget cheats 
and wasters? Why do you 
come to this school to idle and 
kick each other’s shins and 
worry me? My boys,’” he 
raised his right hand and low- 
ered his voice dramatically,— 
“you come because you have 
to build a new world, every 
one of you for himself: a new 
world: the world you see is 
chaos—raw material in heaps 
—a box of bricks. Out of it 
you must make a house—the 
House of Eternity.’” 

“T agree,” said Mr Mundy, 
“that facts are useless until 
they are co-ordinated, but you 
have still to convince me that 
your schools——” 

“Not as schools,’ Mr Don 
interrupted, “but as societies, 
microcosms complete with na- 
tions, senates, battlefields, 
crimes, and seats of justice. 
They have even birth and 
death: their generations are 
always coming to them from 
an obscurer life and passing 
away into a wider one. There, 
too, it is building that is learnt, 
sometimes better than at 
school, sometimes worse.” 

“You think that teaching is 
more efficient at the Univer- 
sities ?” 

Mr Don’s equanimity was 
not in the least disturbed by 
this misunderstanding: his 
candour and his courtesy re- 
inforced each other. “My 
dear sir,” he replied, “‘ you have 
dropped the catch: I am glad 
of it: you see how difficult is 
the receiving of direct inform- 
ation—difficult for you, more 
difficult for softer and less will- 
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ing hands. We talk of teach- 
ing, but you and I do not 
mean the same thing—there is 
an Undistributed Middle be- 
tween us. Information, I say, 
is nothing—an illusion of 
thoughtless parents. For in- 
formation you would purchase 
a text-book, an encyclopedia, 
perhaps a tutor. For educa- 
tion you live in a society. 
Man is a builder from birth, 
but he does not learn his build- 
ing in solitude. A Public 
School is a Guild, a Fellow- 
ship of builders: it has a 
tradition, the secret of a style. 
I would say, an Order: best 
if akin to the Doric. Spartam 
nactus es.” 

The word Sparta seemed to 
Mr Mundy to offer a clue. 
“T think I am following,” he 
said. ‘We send our sons to 
you not only for instruction, 
but for discipline—which we 
should find it difficult to en- 
force ourselves.” 

“You do,” replied Mr Don, 
“it is another of your illusions 
—‘Flog my rascal for me, 
Dominie.’ But Magister is not 
Dominie. No, the People must 
be their own Police—Prefect is 
the word. A crime is a crime 
against the community, not 
against me. Amicus curi#— 
I cannot go beyond that if I 
am to remain amicus puert.” 

“If I may take you liter- 
ally,” said Mr Mundy, “the 
whole duty of a Public School- 
master is neither to instruct 
nor to control, but to befriend 
his boys.” 

Mr Don grasped his chin 
once more, and looked down: 
there was a tragic sincerity in 
his attitude. 
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“My friend,” he replied 
“you press me home: you 
pierce me. To befriend—would 
not that be also to instruct 
and to control? Yes! We 
fail—the Masters of the Guild 
—we fail. I fail: I have been 
boasting to you. I take these 
young friends you send me: 
with them I follow the paper- 
chase, the rotifer, the irregular 
verb, I say to myself, ‘While 
we are running together surely 
they will see and hear what I 
see and hear—the light on the 
horizon, the music to which 
the City is built.’” 

The long-drawn intensity of 
his voice changed suddenly to 
a candour without self-pity. 

“They do not see,” he said, 
“they go away: they have 
heard nothing but a middle- 
aged pedagogue talking to 
himself. You have heard him 
too: I beg you will forgive me, 
and forget as they do.” 

Mr Mundy’s heart was 
touched: between this man’s 
point of view and his own 
there was a wide difference, 
and he did not lose sight of it, 
but he recognised and honoured 
a selfless enthusiasm. 

“Oh! no,” he replied sym- 
pathetically; “that is, if I 
may say 80, an illusion on your 
side. Whether they profit or 
not, I am quite sure they don't 
forget.” 

He was probably right: upon 
him, the mere acquaintance of 
an hour, that strange dramatic 
personality, that abrupt and 
vital utterance, left an im- 
pression that was long in 
fading. Upon Percival’s mem- 
ory they had for a year past 
been stamped indelibly. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr Mundy reported his con- 
yersation to his hostess the 
same evening. “I can hardly 
say,” he concluded, “that I 
agreed with Mr Don; but I 
was impressed by the man. 
He has a clear idea of the 
system, and he believes in it. 
Perhaps I should, if I under- 
stood it as well as he does.” 

“J am sure no one could 
understand it, if you don’t,” 
replied Amelia loyally. 

Mr Mundy pondered. ‘“ Per- 
haps not,” he said, without 
self-consciousness ; “an ideal is 
hard to communicate. How- 
ever willing the hearer may 
be, he can’t catch the intensity, 
or even the exact outline. In 
Science a disciple may go be- 
yond his master, but in other 
lines of thought he is generally 
a caricature, or, at best, a poor 
copy. I feel that I have not 
done justice to Mr Don’s ideal.” 

Amelia had no such mis- 
givings. “And I feel,” she 
replied, “that you have under- 
stood perfectly, and made me 
understand too.” 

Mr Mundy was silent. “At 
any rate,” he said presently, 
“it will be very interesting to 
see what Percy gets out of the 
ideal— that’s the important 
point. Meantime I’m glad to 
find that both the boys are 
being well grounded in Chem- 
istry and Physics.” 

“Tve given them a room in 
the basement for a laboratory,” 
said Amelia, with some pride. 
“They callit the Den. Do you 
think I ought to give notice 
to the Fire Insurance Office ?” 


This question was soon 
settled, but the other remained 
to trouble Amelia’s mind: for, 
confident though she was, she 
never missed a hint from those 
whom she trusted. What was 
the Public School system giv- 
ing Percival? The answer 
was not to be discovered all 
at once, or by the same person : 
and if in the end it proved 
satisfactory as a whole, to 
each of the inquirers there 
was something for criticism, 
something lacking to perfec- 
tion. 

Amelia’s one and only cause 
of disappointment may be re- 
corded at once. She readily 
accepted Mr Don’s idea, as she 
understood it: but for the 
man’s more visionary faith 
and patience she substituted 
the woman’s eagerness for the 
concrete and immediate. For 
her “the House of Eternity ” 
meant the Church of England, 
and in school life, as in the 
life of society at large, she 
demanded visible efforts in the 
process of building, and tang- 
ible results. When it came 
to the time of Percival’s con- 
firmation, Downton was found 
wanting, in her judgment. 

For an occasion like this, 
the Commander, her husband’s 
brother, was her best friend. 
He accepted her invitation 
readily, for he was the boy’s 
godfather, and had the Twy- 
man way of taking things nat- 
urally, as they came. But this 
time he had also a sense of his 
own inadequacy, which troubled 
him, and the week proved in 
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fact even more uncomfortable 
than he had expected. Cere- 
monial he understood, as a 
reasonable part of any Service : 
religious feeling he shared 
largely and obeyed with great 
simplicity: but during these 
days there came back to him 
with new force certain recol- 
lections long hidden away— 
recollections of a despairing 
sense that for once ceremonial 
and feeling were not being 
brought into a true relation 
to each other. 

The disquiet began on the 
morning after his arrival. 
Amelia had written to ask old 
Colonel Twyman, Percival’s 
other godfather and a distant 
relative, to be present at the Con- 
firmation Service, and had been 
considerably perturbed by his 
reply. It was an affectionate 
letter, deeply pious and touch- 
ingly honest, but it stated 
plainly that the ceremony in 
question was not one of which 
the writer, as an Evangelical 
Christian, could approve. 

Amelia expressed her indig- 
nation with characteristic 
point and vigour. 

The Commander was not 
wanting in sympathy. “But 
it’s a good letter,” he added, 
“a very good letter: Uncle 
John is a dear old saint, and 
he knows what he believes 
more clearly than we do— 
than I do, at least.” 

“T don’t know how you 
can talk like that,” she re- 
plied. ‘We must all make 
public profession of our faith, 
or what is the Church for?” 

Her brother-in-law felt un- 
equal to a discussion on this 
without further inquiry and 
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reflection. In the evening he 
got the boy to himself, and 
began the inquiry. 

Percival answered his uncle’s 
first questions with an embar- 
rassment never before known 
between them. The Comman- 
der came to close quarters at 
once. 

“TI didn’t mean to bother 
you, old boy,” he said, “but 
I can’t help seeing that you 
look worried. You'll be glad 
to have this over.” 

“T want to be confirmed,” 
replied Percival steadily. 

“Certainly,” said the Com- 
mander; “but you'll be glad 
to have it over. I remember 
that feeling myself.” 

“Well, Uncle Roland,” said 
the boy, “it’s no wonder—they 
do it all in such a rotten 
way.” 

“The preparation part, you 
mean ?” 

“Oh! that’s nothing—noth- 
ing at all. When I went up 
to the master who prepares 
us, he only just read my name 
off a list and asked me, ‘Is 
your language all right?’ and 
then said, ‘That will do, then,’ 
and I came away.” 

“ Well,” said the Commander, 
“that was not overdoing it 
certainly: it doesn’t sound as 
if he saw much reality in 
religion.” 

“Oh! I’m sure he does,” said 
the boy warmly, “only you see, 
generally they say nothing 


about it, and now they have 
to they’re in an extra funk 
of it.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh! I don’t know—there’s 
a sort of fish-out-of-water feel- 
ing about it.” 


He forestalled 
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a further question by adding 
hastily, “Then the fellows 
rot it so. Ever so many of 
them know the old Bishop by 
heart, and they do him to the 
life. They say that when he 
gets up into the pulpit you 
can’t help grinning, because 
you know every word before- 
hand, squeaky voice and all.” 

“No doubt,” said the Com- 
mander, “it’s only too easy to 
grin when you're nervous. But 
you'll find you’re not nervous 
when the time comes—a really 
great service makes you clean 
forget yourself.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied 
Perey very dubiously, “but 
there’ll be all the school there 
to remind us, and we shall be 
sitting in the order of the 
houses at football.” 

“By jove!” said the Com- 
mander, “that is a rum idea of 
ceremonial. But look here, 
Percy, what do you mean about 
the fish-out-of-water feeling 
—about the masters ‘funking 
1°?” 

“Well, they do rather: at 
least they don’t seem to know 
what to make of it—they treat 
us as if wed got something 
infectious. You needn’t think 


I’m inventing—there’s a notice 
up that those who have been 
confirmed in the morning won’t 
play football that afternoon.” 

The Commander’s eyes lit 
up: he longed to laugh, but he 
thought of Amelia and loyally 
refrained. 

“All right,” he said, “I’m 
not sorry for that, Percy,—you 
and your mother and I can 
have the afternoon to our- 
selves. I'll take you over to 
Wells.” 

When the day came, they 
went accordingly, and Percival 
found in the Cathedral service 
something that had perhaps 
been lacking in that morning’s 
ceremony. The Bishop had 
exhorted him to fight man- 
fully against temptations: the 
phrase, like an old mirror that 
has ceased to reflect, gave back 
nothing to his questionings. 
But here the peace of ages 
answered him: beneath the 
vast symmetry of these aisles 
his own small weaknesses ap- 
peared in juster proportion, 
and the chanting sang to him 
of an infinite aspiration that 
seemed to gather up and trans- 
form all the small desires of 
personality. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Though his equanimity was 
thus happily restored, Percy 
still felt that Downton needed 
justifying. For his own re- 
assurance and the overruling 
of his elders’ criticism, there 
was but one power that he 
could trust. Instinctively 
rather than of any reasoned 
purpose, he begged his uncle to 


stay over the following Sun- 
day and hear the headmaster 
preach. 

When the time came Mrs 
Twyman and the Commander 
were seated in a high gallery 
at the back of the chapel, 
remote from the serried mass 
of the school, and actually in- 
visible to the boy himself. 
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But from the moment when 
the preacher’s voice was at last 
heard, the feeling of separation 
ceased, and a vivid conscious- 
ness came upon Percy of the 
significance of what was said, 
a significance doubled and 
trebled by the fact that he 
knew it to be echoing in the 
thoughts of those other hearers 
as well as in his own. 

Dr Cumberland’s eloquence 
—in Percy’s opinion stirring 
beyond all comparison—was 
eloquence only to those who 
heard it. His thought was 
clear rather than rich, forcible 
rather than subtle: it was ex- 
pressed in language which had 
no special beauty of its own. 
The printed record of his 
sermons or his speeches could 
scarcely tell more to a reader 
who had never known the 
living voice, than the score of 
a sonata could convey its 
moving power to one unskilled 
in music. But the instrument 
once heard, the bare notation 
will suffice to bring back the 
full sound to memory: Percy 
could never afterwards read a 
line of these brief and un- 
adorned utterances without 
seeing instantly and with the 
clearness of life the tall spare 
figure, the chiselled face, with 
its lofty and remote air, saved 
from too dominant an austerity 
by the grace of the slightly 
stooping head: or without 
hearing again in every sentence 
the lingering north-country 
accent that gave so curious a 
distinction to the voice, and 
the unconsciously melancholy 
cadence that softened its 
strenuousness with a grave 
beauty of resignation. 
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“Every one members one of 
another.” 

“Since we last met in this 
place,” the preacher began, “a 
great change has come upon 
some among you: you have 
entered into the full member. 
ship of a world-wide society. 
You have been helped to realige 
the social character of Christian 
faith, the truth that corporate 
life is a necessity to all of us, 
To you this new experience, 
this widening of the spiritual 
outlook, has no doubt come 
with less strangeness than it 
must often come to those less 
fortunately placed, for you 
have already, as you meet here 
term by term, become familiar 
with the idea of a common 
activity and a common purpose. 
Even the least thoughtful 
among you cannot have been 
here long without becoming 
aware that our character as 
members of a society or fellow- 
ship is something different from 
our individual character when 
we are living apart or in soli- 
tude. There is a latent fire in 
our souls which does not burn 
up till it gathers an accumu- 
lated force by the contact of 
life with life. There is a 
certain infection of nature 
which goes from one of us to 
another as if by some chemical 
process, so that our juxta- 
position and our common life 
give to all of us new qualities. 
We here in this congregation 
are not merely the same six or 
seven hundred isolated souls 
that we should be if scattered 
over a wide area and unknown 
to one another. As we sit here 
side by side, with one purpose 
and one aim, uttering the same 
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words, thinking the same 
thoughts, stirred in some 


degree by the same impulses 
and penetrated by the same in- 
fluence, our spirit moves as it 
were all together, in something 
like a rhythmic harmony ; we 
feel that something has been 
added to us, that we are not the 
same as before we met. For 
the time, at any rate, if not 
indeed for all time, our life is 
a different thing: for by mere- 
ly coming together we have 
created a new element of life, 
which is reacting on every one 
of us with its influences, as the 
case may happen to be, either 
invigorating or fatally injur- 
ious.” 

Yes, to Percy, as to every 
other member of the school, 
this was all familiar. The very 
phrases, insisted upon again 
and again, were old and well- 
known: yet such was the 
strange pathos of the voice, 
the dread seraphic intensity of 
the presence from which they 
issued, that they seemed, like 
music itself, to gain rather than 
lose in meaning by constant 
repetition. 

“ And you will feel the truth 
of all this,” continued the 
preacher, after developing and 
reiterating his first theme,— 
“feel it, that is, in its highest 
and best sense, as something to 
purify and stimulate your daily 
life. You will feel it in propor- 
tion as you are penetrated and 
possessed by that ideal, that 
standard of school life which 
is associated in the minds of 
Englishmen with the Rugby of 
Dr Arnold and his successors. 
It is an ideal which is drawn 
largely from the patriotism of 
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the Jew, the Greek, and the 
Roman —from those records 
which form subjects for your 
exercises and furnish you with 
historical parallels. 

“Let us recall for a moment 
what it is that a historian has 
to speak of when he comes to 
this theme of ancient patriot- 
ism. He begins with examples 
of heroic self-sacrifice and 
passionate devotion: he goes 
on to tell of the pride of 
patriotism, the sense of dignity 
inspired by it, the bond of 


sympathy it produces, the 
common aim: the energy, 
tenacity, and elasticity of 


character that grow out of it. 
These, he says, are the parents 
of great enterprises, and these 
were the common inheritance 
of the nations of antiquity—the 
root and origin of many virtues. 
No other influence, he tells us, 
has produced so great a growth 
of the sterner and more robust 
virtues—fortitude, self-reliance, 
intrepidity. And we must add 
to these devotion to the common 
weal, in political as distinct 
from philanthropic matters, 
public spirit, general readiness 
for united action and self- 
sacrifice. These things, and 
such as these, make up what we 
call the old classic type. And 
one reason why we value so 
highly our sehool life, with all 
its associations, its discipline, 
and its memories, is that it 
does so much to preserve 
amongst us these same elements 
of character, calls into play 
similar feelings, and fosters the 
same virtues.” 

The insistent iteration of the 
sentences, the tonic sadness of 
the voice, vibrated through the 
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silent half-lit chapel, and set 
Percy’s heart -strings quiver- 
ing. The Roman virtues 
needed no other recommend- 
ation, he felt, than this: for in 
this gauntly beautiful figure 
and clear-cut face he saw the 
old classic type before his 
eyes. 

“This, then,” continued the 
preacher, “is the secret of our 
school, the secret of all our 
schools, the one condition of 
their enduring worth as a part 
of our national life. Let us 
hear for a moment the true 
founder of our system, the man 
who was himself the imperson- 
ation of its greatness, whose 
name is synonymous with the 
highest aims of school life. 
‘When I look round,’ he said, 
‘upon boys or men, there 
seems to be one point or 
quality which distinguishes 
really noble persons from or- 
dinary ones: it is not religious 
feeling, it is not honesty or 
kindness ; it is moral thought- 
fulness, which is at once 
strengthening and softening 
and elevating, which makes a 
man love Christ instead of 
being a fanatic, and love truth 
without being cold or hard.’ 

“It may seem to you, per- 
haps, as if this were scarcely 
religious teaching; but let me 
ask you not to be misled by any 
conventional words. The root 
and centre of our religious life 
lies in these common things, 
for true religion is the purify- 
ing and ennobling of our daily 
life and actions. God draws 
us to Him by the cords of our 
common life, and by every good 
element in it. And you boys 
will best cultivate this common 


life, which we hope will be our 
stamp and mark, the contribu- 
tion of our school to the world- 
wide society of which I have 
spoken, when you look well to 
the foree of your own example, 
and when, besides, you remem- 
ber that public life means pub- 
lic spirit, if it is to have any 
virtue in it. Next to a pure 
and blameless life the greatest 
virtue which any of you can 
exercise, in this place and 
afterwards elsewhere, is that 
which you know by this name 
of public spirit. If you culti- 
vate the sense of brotherhood, 
which lies at the bottom of 
that quality, and denounce 
everything that is mean or 
selfish, or in anyway opposed 
to it, then you cannot fail to 
sow the seeds of a good life, 
which will grow by your 
efforts, as time goes on, into 
a life that can never die.” 

Perey returned home glow- 
ing: neither his mother nor 
his uncle were enthusiastic 
enough to please him. The 
Commander tried to put things 
right. 

“But I thought him splen- 
did,” he said warmly; “I never 
saw any one like him. When 
he’s a Bishop the House of 
Lords will look plebeians be- 
side him.” 

“Yes,” grumbled Percy, 
“but that’s nothing to do with 
the sermon. You're keeping 
something back, Uncle Roland 
—some criticism.” 

The Commander spoke out 
at once. ‘Only this, old boy,” 
he said. ‘I wondered whether, 
as a matter of history, the 
Roman virtues did produce a 
life that can never die.” 
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“No, I suppose not,” said 
Percy slowly. “I see what 
you mean.” 

But he remembered the ser- 
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mon, the words of it, and the 
very sound of it, twenty years 
after the criticism was for- 


gotten. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


By the beginning of the 
following summer Twyman 
major had made his way into 
the Sixth Form, and thereby 
passed from the condition of 
subject to that of ruler. His 
pleasure at this promotion was 
no doubt considerable, but he 
studiously concealed it at 
home, where the enthusiasm 
of his younger brother Alan 
reduced his privileges to an 
absurdity by representing 
them in the glow of a Fourth 
Form imagination. “You 
know, mother, Percy’s an aw- 
ful swell now—he can do 
anything without leave from 
anybody, he can go out of 
bounds —he could go up to 
London if he liked.” 

‘‘T’m sure he won’t do that,” 
said Mrs Twyman decidedly ; 
“the return fare’s nearly a 
pound.” 

“Well, but he could if he 
had the money,” rejoined the ir- 
repressible youth, “and he can 
thrash any one in the school— 
he could thrash me if he chose.” 

But this supreme proof of 
authority revolted his mother 
still more. 

“T should write to the head- 
master at once if he did any- 
thing of the kind. I can’t 
think how you can imagine 
such things of your brother.” 

“Oh! mother, you won't 
understand. Of course I don’t 
mean that he will do it.” 


But here Percy’s patience 
was exhausted. ‘“Won’t I?” 
he cried. ‘I will, this minute, 
if you don’t shut up bothering 
us with such nonsense. Go 
and do your work for to- 
morrow.” 

So Alan departed to the 
study, and Percy gave his 
mother a more sober account 
of his powers and privileges. 
They were in truth not very 
remarkable: necessary and 
useful as they were for the 
good order of the school, they 
involved few practical advant- 
ages for the young prefect 
himself. But the change, for 
all that, was a decisive one: 
the real value of the new posi- 
tion lay in the opportunities it 
gave Percy of getting the best 
out of his school in every direc- 
tion. 

To begin with, he was now 
finally classed as a being with 
rights and reasons of his own, 
one whose actions were beyond 
suspicion, almost beyond re- 
buke, at any rate to be taken 
as presumably rational, and 
always with his own interpre- 
tation upon them. Masters 
could now befriend him in per- 
fect accordance with Mr Don’s 
ideal, for there was no longer 
present in their relation to him 
any trace of a disciplinary 
element. If in this common- 
wealth they possessed a more 
senatorial dignity and filled 
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the high offices of headmaster, 
housemaster, form-master, he 
on his part was one of the 
Tribunes of the People, with 
an authority which could not 
be overruled, and a personal 
security upon which no one 
could lay a sacrilegious hand. 
Besides this, he had the ad- 
vantage of belonging to the 
militant services of the State, 
as they could not do: he had a 
place and a voice in all those 
games and sports which, in 
the eyes of masters as well as 
boys, are, ostensibly at least, 
the main object of a Public 
School’s existence. 

Certainly it was in the play- 
ing-fields that the public spirit 
of Downton chiefly showed it- 
self, that public spirit so often 
preached by Dr Cumberland 
in a less restricted sense—or 
perhaps he too was a believer 
in the theory of by-products. 
Percy and his friends, at any 
rate, had no doubts about the 
duty that lay nearest them. 
They translated their head- 
master’s exhortations into 
pure Spartan, interpreted his 
“moral thoughtfulness” as a 
kind of stern, heroic athleti- 
cism, and treated work, meals, 
and sleep as literally interludes 
—mere necessary pauses be- 
tween a game and a game. No 
doubt in these incessant wars 
they were each striving for his 
own honour and satisfaction, 
but none the less it was for 
each an honour and satisfac- 
tion not purely selfish, but in- 
variably bound up with a cause 
greater than his own. 

In such a way of life there 
is much to raise inquiry, some- 
thing perhaps to excite the 
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humour or the indignation 
of an outside critic, but when 
all is said the system is a pre- 
ventive of many maladies and 
the cause of only one, The 
successful athletes are the 
heroes of the school, and among 
them from time to time one 
will arise so successful and so 
unstable as to lose the balance 
of his own temperament and 
even to disturb that of the 
community. But this is a 
trouble of rare occurrence, and 
one against which Downton at 
least was always on guard: 
the Cumberland tradition in- 
sisted that physical and intel- 
lectual superiority should, as 
far as possible, go together,— 
in every department and at 
all costs the Sixth must hold 
their own against the school. 
Percy was not himself in 
danger of an athletic popular- 
ity, though it may be confessed 
that he would have accepted it 
joyfully. He must be pictured 
at this time as a lanky youth, 
responsive and _ bright - eyed, 
but thin and rather sombre of 
countenance: devoted, in his 
own opinion, to football, for the 
wear and tear of which he was 
not solid enough, and to cricket, 
in which a too great impulsive- 
ness invariably cut short his 
best efforts. The truth is that 
these pursuits had in reality 
less hold upon him than he 
imagined: their obligatory 
nature and importance took 
from them a good deal of the 
sporting element which makes 
a recreation. Little as he re- 
alised it, his games were @ 
compulsory military service, a 
duty to the State, and it was 
in his character to perform a 
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duty with too much rather 
than too little intensity. 

Fortunately for him cricket 
and football were not the only 
opportunities at Downton for 
service or training: competi- 
tion was carried on with the 
same keenness on the running 
track or across country, and 
also on the rifle-range— for 
Percy at any rate with more 
enjoyment and more perman- 
ent advantage. 

It is not surprising that in 
stories of school life so little 
has been said of running, the 
first of all games. A match 
between two teams is a battle, 
with attack and defence, pro- 
longed hand-to-hand fighting, 
visible tactics, and time to view 
them fully. The scene is emi- 
nently one for elaborate deserip- 
tion. A race, on the other 
hand, is only a race: its object 
is simple and unchanging, its 
duration too short for any 
great spectacular effect, its 
drama silent, mainly internal, 
appealing faintly to any but 
the instructed imagination. 
Yet, when the race is a re- 
presentative one, when the 
runners are each of them the 
champion of an ardent fellow- 
ship, when they know that 
they contend before the eyes 
of a crowd which overlooks no 
sign of courage or judgment, 
but with tense loyalty follows 
their fortunes and almost shares 
the stress of their labours, then 
it may well be doubted whether 
this is not the greatest of all 
forms of sport. Certainly 
Percy thought it so, he was 
successful enough to realise all 
the pleasures that victory and 
applause can give, and yet so 
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nearly matched by his two or 
three chief rivals as to learn 
perforce and by hard proof 
the two lessons of the track— 
self-reliance and unflinching 
resolution. They were not 
mastered in a day or in a 
year, indeed experience never 
delivered him altogether from 
that cold, deadly sense of lone- 
liness, when the runner comes 
down to the line where to right 
and left of him every man is 
his strenuous enemy, and even 
among the distant crowd of 
partisans there is no human 
being who can help him in his 
extremity. Nor could famili- 
arity do much to lessen the 
strain of that merciless struggle 
between the will and mortal 
weakness, when the soul, like 
a determined rider, exacts from 
the body effort beyond effort, 
endurance beyond endurance. 
The reward, when it comes, is 
proportionate. The joy of 
Percy’s last quarter-mile race 
at Downton never faded: the 
keenness of it kept even the 
details of the scene sharp and 
vivid: the March sunlight on 
the green Close, the sound of 
the bell summoning the com- 
petitors into the open, the 
ropes that bounded the course 
and kept back the surging 
mass of the crowd, the quiet 
unemotional face of the starter, 
so long familiar, so suddenly 
strange. Then the release of 
the vital spring, the fierce rush 
for the first bend, the dis- 
appearance of all but two or 
three of his rivals, the steady 
flying beat round the half- 
circle of the course: and at 
last the moment of entering 
the straight for home, the 
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hundred yards in which for 
the possibility of victory the 
price must be paid to the 
uttermost farthing. 

Percy knew himself by now, 
with the wisdom of many de- 
feats: he knew to a yard what 
he could do and when his time 
had come. In thirty yards he 
had shot past two of his three 
men: in thirty more he had 
drawn up to the right shoulder 
of the third. No need of any 
backward glance to tell the 
challenged that the challenger 
was there. For five desperate 
strides he held his own: but 
he had spent too much on his 
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long lead: his last effort failed 
ten yards too soon. Percy 
saw the tension of his neck 
and shoulders break and his 
arms begin to whii!; he knew 
that for himself, too, that 
breaking - point was all but 
here. But then the calm, re- 
mote, inexorable power that 
was riding his heart at will, 
drove both spurs home and 
sent him in one terrible rush 
across the line—into a dark- 
ness full of a thousand faint 
tumultuous voices and one 
tremendous sobbing, as of a 
stormy tide beating itself to 
death upon the shore. 


CHAPTER XxX, 


Many a man has made a 
garden for himself out of what 
was once a ploughed field or 
a bare hillside: but it would 
probably be useless to ask him 
twenty years later for an ac- 
count of the successive diggings 
and sowings by which the 
transformation was effected. 
So it must be with the mind and 
all that it contains of literature 
or ideas: no inquiry can re- 
discover what was its condition 
at any stage of its first plant- 
ing. The flowers and trees are 
there now,—they may be few 
or ill-chosen or badly grown, 
but some there must be, or 
the mind is no garden at all: 
there will be a vista of some 
sort, masses of colour, places 
of shade, but there is seldom 
anything to tell how this or 
that came to be where it is, 
or in what order the various 
treasures were acquired. 

Still, there may be excep- 





tional instances, cases of happy 
accident not so easily forgot- 
ten. Percival would have 
found it difficult to ascertain 
when and where he first read 
Scott or Swift, or what he 
then thought of them—the one 
was so necessary, the other so 
impossible a part of any world 
in which he could consent to 
live. But there were others, 
the moment of whose first 
springing in his imagination 
was clearly remembered. 
With Homer he had long 
been familiar before he entered 
the Sixth Form,—that is to 
say, he had drudged through 
certain battles of the Liad, 
where men killed each other 
with barbarous weapons, after 
unchivalrous boasting, and by 
the unfair assistance of pre- 
posterous gods. He hardly 
realised his good fortune when 
Sherwin, the master of the 
Upper Fifth, proposed to read 
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the Odyssey with him out of 
school hours. He did not even 
remember at the moment that 
this friend, whose duty to him 
had ended when he left his 
form a year ago, was offering 
him a gift of pure generosity 
and of considerable cost. But 
he accepted readily, glad of 
any reason for spending time 
with a man whom he liked, 
and sure of the coming pleas- 
ure because he had not forgot- 
ten how invariably, in the days 
of his pupilage, Mr Sherwin’s 
tastes had confirmed and en- 
riched his own. 

So it proved again: the gift 
was one of those fortunate ones 
that can never be exhausted. 
The Odyssey, its matchless 
story, its wine-dark sea, its 
caverns welling with the fresh 
springs of Romance, — the 
Odyssey itself was but the 
half of it. To read with 
Sherwin was to walk in a 
hall of mirrors, all the splen- 
dours of literature flashing 
back light upon each other, 
setting each other forth in 
new aspects, illuminating, ex- 
tending, revealing. About the 
man himself there was some- 
thing Pythian or Sibylline: 
in the half obscurity of a per- 
petually renewed cloud of 
smoke he sat with large round 
eyes and a faint ironic smile, 
as classic and as wise as 
Athene’s owl. His speech was 
winged with a soft unwearying 
enthusiasm, and his pauses 
were no less alive, for when 
he threw back his head and 
closed his eyes in the odd 
way he had, it was always 
to find an apt phrase, or to 
touch the words he had just 
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read with a meaning never 
before perceived, never after- 
wards forgotten. 

How should Percy ever for- 
get the scene where Odysseus 
on his return home in disguise 
reveals himself to his dear son, 
so strangely hard and un- 
believing? To begin with, 
Telemachus cannot see the 
goddess, standing close at 
hand, and manifest enough to 
the old beggarman: “for the 
gods do not by any means 
appear visibly to all”—‘‘a re- 
mark,” said Sherwin, with his 
faintest smile, “that might 
still, I think, be earning its 
living among us.” 

Then when Telemachus is at 
last told the truth, that the 
old beggar is his own father, 
long and ardently expected, 
he doubts and questions and 
argues, until Odysseus rebukes 
him, for marvelling overmuch, 
in words that have a strangely 
deep echo: “for thou shalt find 
no other Odysseus come hither 
any more.” ‘ Art thou He that 
should come,” said Sherwin 
quietly, “or do we look for 
another? It appears that the 
meeting of Doubt and the 
Deliverer is always so: whether 
in Homer’s age or Huxley’s.” 

They read fast, having no 
need of dictionary or grammar, 
but the better part of every 
evening was consumed in 
digressions. In a hall of 
mirrors you may find your eye 
drawn irresistibly down avenue 
within avenue, till it loses itself 
for the moment in the infinitely 
distant perspective. Around 
these too hung all the classics 
of the old and new worlds, and 
though it must be admitted 
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that they did not very percept- 
ibly increase Percival’s chance 
of making a living as a stock- 
broker or an engineer, yet he 
may not have been altogether 
wrong when he imagined him- 
self to be learning as well as 
enjoying himself. From Sher- 
win’s Vergilian ramblings, 
which were of constant occur- 
rence, he got perhaps the 
greatest satisfaction of all—a 
continual suggestion of feeling, 
of mystery, of the underlying 
significance of things. The 
politics of Cicero, the artistic 
common-sense of Horace, the 
positive tone of the books re- 
commended to him by teachers 
of science, the arid realism of the 
novels then in vogue, all com- 
bined with the routine of the 
school and its practical inter- 
pretation of ideals to parch 
a tongue that was by nature 
thirsty for the waters that are 
beneath the earth and above it. 
In Vergil’s country, for those 
who tramped with Sherwin, 
they welled up on every page, 
or fell in the finest dew. Percy 
was here at one with the men 
of the Middle Ages—a period 
hardly ever in sight of Down- 
ton —he recognised in these 
‘‘ pathetic half - lines,” these 
haunting and _ inexplicable 
rhythms, the presence of a 
supernal power: and was as 
ready as any of his forefathers, 
at the Wizard’s word, to be 
“ going dimly through shadows, 
beneath the lonely night.” 

No other of the ancients, 
except perhaps Sophocles, gave 
him anything like this help: 
but he found it again in the 
poets of his own century, 
found it with the sense of 
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immediate certainty, of com- 
plete ownership, which always 
came to him at the moment 
of meeting with great romance 
in either prose or verse. 


‘* And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
Those lovers fled away into the rc 


It is surprising that these lines 
had not been among his early 
possessions: but Keats hap- 
pened to be absent from the 
family bookshelves, and in- 
sufficiently represented in the 
anthologies then popular, 
There they were now, under 
the lamplight of a January 
evening, lying upon the table 
in the handwriting of the 
sixth-form master, reproduced 
in the bilious violet ink peculiar 
to the copying-machine of that 
period. Three stanzas were 
there, headed only with the 
words “For Hexameters.” 
Percy loved Latin verses, 
and wrote them with some 
ease: the evening devoted to 
them was generally one of 
those which passed most 
quickly and profitably. But 
to-night a stronger spell was 
upon him: he _ had _ not 
read six lines of the twenty- 
seven before he had forgotten 
dactyls, duty, marks, and mas- 
ters as completely as any 
truant—had indeed most truly 
run away from school alto- 
gether. ‘Down the wide stairs 
a darkling way they found”— 
who were they, those stealthy 
passionate companions, for 
whose sake he was so ready 
to risk his life in a blind 
adventure? Ha! what was 
that? The arras, rich with 
horseman, hawk, and hound, 
fluttered in the besieging 
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wind’s uproar, and the long 
carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. What was this endless, 
shadowy, sleeping house, so 
strange and yet so intimately 
remembered, so stirring with 
medieval beauty and _ the 
terror of the living moment? 
He could half believe it his 
own home, yet every nerve is 
straining in the effort to escape 
from it. A cold, tense hand 
draws him: they glide like 
phantoms into the wide hall, 
like phantoms to the iron 
porch: a-tiptoe now, past the 
huge besotted porter, and 
again with an agony of the 
heart past the great blood- 
hound, friendly after all. The 
door—ah ! softly! by one and 
one the bolts full easy glide— 
softly again, and the chains lie 
silent on the foot-worn stones 
—the key turns—the door upon 
its hinges groans—and they 
are gone! 

Ay! ages long ago, and 
to-night, and forever, those 
lovers fied away into the 
storm, and by some malign 
enchantment their poor young 
friend Percival found himself 
alone in the rain, hurrying 
under the lamps of College 
Road towards the house of 
Mr Smith. 

“What is it, Twyman?” 

“The verses, sir, the verses 
for to-morrow: could you lend 
me the book?” 

“Why, have you lost your 
copy? I have plenty more.” 
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“No, sir, but I can’t get on 
with the verses till I’ve read 
the whole poem.” 

Mr Smith had been only 
half attending, in his absent- 
minded way, but he was roused 
by this reply. “Hullo!” he 
said, “ what’s this? You don’t 
know Keats?” 

He took the volume from 
the shelf and began to read 
aloud. Percy’s mortal part 
was comfortably dumped upon 
a sofa by the fire: the rest 
of him was shivering back 
through the elfin storm to 
that arras-hung and windy 
house. This time he entered 
by the way we all know, 
through the chapel aisle; he 
passed the sculptured dead on 
each side, imprisoned in black 
purgatorial rails — knights, 
ladies, praying in dumb 
oratories, — passed northward 
through a little door to 
where already he could hear 
the silver snarling trumpets 
beginning to chide: already 
the level chambers were glow- 
ing to receive a thousand 
guests.... 

The dream was broken: Mr 
Smith had been interrupted. 
“You'll stay to supper, Twy- 
man?” he said, as the white 
cloth was laid upon the table. 
“We can finish this after- 
wards, and the verses we'll 
take as written.” 

So, with Mr Smith’s wine 
and cakes, Percival kept his 
first St Agnes’ Eve. 


(To be continued.) 
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“SHOPPING” 


IN INDIA. 


BY IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


“Or the making of fools 
there is no end,” and _ the 
manufacture of this universal 
commodity is extensively prac- 
tised in the bazaars of the 
shiny East. I cannot find it 
in my heart to decide whether 
the male or female variety is 
easier to produce, for the en- 
trance to the spider’s parlour is 
ornamented with the remains 
of flies of either sex in about 
equal numbers. Shopping is 
the tourist’s constant delight 
in all parts of the world, even 
as sight-seeing is his duty. 
But in India and in Burma 
its joys are multiplied by the 
infinite variety of conditions 
under which it can be enjoyed ; 
and, for the benefit of those 
who contemplate a visit to 
India, I cannot do better than 
enumerate a few of the plea- 
sures that are in store for them. 


To begin with Burma and 
its bazaars: you may walk 
through the muddy old markets 
of Rangoon for hours at a 
time, or through the brand- 
new bazaar at Mandalay, with- 
out any of the sales - people 
taking the slightest notice of 
you as a possible purchaser of 
their wares. The dear little 
ladies sit cross-legged upon 
long tables in front of the 
high cupboards containing 
their goods. They are placidly 
smoking, or chatting, or paint- 
ing their faces, or braiding 





their hair. They are not at- 
tending to business in the least, 
If the European is conspicu- 
ously dressed, or presents a 
figure which the Burman, with 
his finely trained sense of 
humour, considers at all ridicu- 
lous, then a gay ripple of 
laughter passes along the stalls, 
and then, indeed, the would-be 
customer is noticed ; but other- 
wise the tourist is an object 
of no interest whatever. It 
requires a great effort to get 
a Burmese shop-woman (they 
are nearly all women) to show 
you her silks, and when at 
last she has spread her 
merchandise broadcast upon 
the table, and you are revelling 
in the illusion that you are 
living in the middle of a rain- 
bow, with a chance of holding 
fast to some of its colours, 
she will ask her price (which 
is seldom more than one rupee 
too much) and will stick to it 
“like glue.” She is an indolent 
lady in many ways, who loves 
a quiet life, and she has de- 
termined that her most com- 
fortable course is not to haggle 
in the market-place. So you 
may make up your mind that 
bargaining and persuasion are 
useless arts to practise in 
Burma, however valuable they 
may be elsewhere. You may 
also be sure that the little 
shopwoman will bear you no 
grudge if you do not purchase. 
She will thank you with 4 
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bright smile and, having packed 
up her rainbow, will return to 
her cigar. So with the silver- 
smith and the dealer in preci- 
ous stones: Burma is the 
home of the prix fixe, whatever 
class of tradesman you may be 
dealing with: Do you want a 
silver bowl or a_ betel - box 
chased with those curiously 
ugly figures of Burmese myth- 
ology, you can get it—but not 
by chaffering. Your silver 
material will be weighed out 
before you, and you will be 
charged at the current rate per 
ounce; an equal sum is due for 
the labour entailed in fashion- 
ing the design, and so the total 
is arrived at with a precision 
worthy of a mechanical calcu- 
lator. Do not try to bargain: 
you will waste your breath, 
although your efforts may be 
the cause of undue merriment 
to the apprentices, whose smil- 
ing faces beam upon you out 
of the darkness which envelops 
the rickety wooden houses in 
the silversmiths’ street. 

Or do you seek for rubies 
from the mines of Upper 
Burma, or for sapphires from 
Siam? These, too, you will 
find in the bazaars of Rangoon 
and the neighbourhood. This 
is a most fascinating form of 
shopping—to sit in the back 
parlour of a very humble-look- 
ing shop and to handle precious 
stones by the handful, letting 
them rain threugh your fingers 
upon the cotton-wool beneath 
like so many drops of radiant 
dew. You may take them out 
into the daylight of the crowded 
thoroughfare to examine their 
colour; you may even take 
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them back to your dwelling 
to match them with other 
stones. The trust thus reposed 
in the Sahib is most appealing 
in its confidence, and is rarely 
misplaced; but “business is 
business,” and you are given 
to understand that nothing 
you can do or say will alter 
the scheduled price of the 
stones you covet. And so it 
is all through Burma, so far 
as my experience goes, I 
have followed a native street 
band for hours, trying to buy 
a dulcima at a bargain. Im- 
possible: I had to pay the 
tariff price—and it was cheap 
then, I have used every de- 
vice known to the amateur in 
the hopes of inducing one of 
the wild men north of Myit- 
kina to part with his sword 
(which is his chief article of 
dress) at a reduced figure. 
Hopeless: nothing would in- 
duce him to part with it for 
less than he originally asked. 
So with a basket of persim- 
mons at Bhamo, or with red 
and gold lacquer-work on the 
Irrawaddy. There is only one 
thing in this changeful world 
that never seems to alter, and 
that is the mind of a Burman 
as to the value of the article 
that he is prepared, though 
not eager, to sell. 


But in India the case is 
completely altered. Your rep- 
utation is gone if you give more 
than half the price asked by a 
native merchant, whatever his 
commodity. Of course, I do 
not speak of shopping in 
Calcutta, which is just ‘as dull 
as shopping in Glasgow or in 
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Bombay, where every counter 
is manned by smart young 
gentlemen who cultivate an 
American accent and a bustling 
manner. I am writing more 
particularly about the indigen- 
ous shopman, with his keen 
eye to business and to human 
nature, his everlasting patience 
and his ingratiating speech. 
Each town appears to have its 
own methods of commerce, and 
these are most interesting to 
note as one passes from East 
to West. . 


In Benares, for example, the 
bazaars are very narrow, but 
bright with brass ware and 
shoes and caps glistening with 
gold and silver thread. When 
the tourist makes his appear- 
ance there is a general shout 
and a rush for him, each man 
carrying as many articles as 
he can hold, and declaiming 
their prices at the pitch of his 
lungs. If you are blest with 
a keen sense of hearing and a 
slight knowledge of the lan- 
guage, you will detect a good 
many still small voices offering 
considerable commissions to 
your guide upon any purchases 
which he can induce you to 
make. But the leading trades- 
men do not appear in these 
public places. If you want the 
cloth of gold or silver for 
which Benares is famous, you 
have always to turn aside by 
&@ narrow passage into a dim 
courtyard. There, ascending a 
rickety staircase into an upper 
chamber, you will find a solemn 
band of respectable old gentle- 
men ready to do business to 
any extent, to the accompani- 
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ment of a cup of coffee (if you 
will) and the pattering of 
monkeys’ feet as they gallop 
wildly over the roof, 


The Agra bazaars used to 
be very much the same, but 
now the well-to-do-shops are 
moving out of the city toward 
the higher ground where the 
hotels are situated. Their 
shops have become “empori- 
ums,” their flimsy advertise- 
ments are replaced by “illus- 
trated catalogues,” and their 
merchants drive about in the 
smartest of dog-carts. I sup- 
pose that Ganeshi Lal is the 
best-known tradesman in Nor- 
thern India, as his house is 
one of the most fascinating. 
His parlour is carefully laid 
out for the flies of every con- 
tinent,—a beautiful bungalow 
of five handsome apartments, 
situated in the centre of a 
garden of shrubs and flowers. 
Each room is hung with rare 
rugs and Eastern draperies, 
which induce a sense of luxury 
and sudden opulence in the 
most cautious visitor. To 
tread such carpets, to examine 
such embroideries, to handle 
such jewels, is surely the privi- 
lege of Croesus! And so we 
feel millionaires all over, and 
the pauper spends his money 
like the prince. Who can re- 
sist such a salesman as this 
accomplished Hindu, with his 
silken manner and his honeyed 
speech? For half an hour he 
has lavished his best atten- 
tions upon a British matron 
of adamantine resolution, who 
has “just come in to look 
round.” He consults her about 
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fashions in England, admires 
her taste, and observes her 
demeanour. Beneath his subtle 
treatment she generally softens, 
and asks to see ‘something 


very cheap.” The trick is 
done. It only remains to show 
her fabrics which Ganeshi 
knows from long experience 
cost rather more than she 
ought to give, then to reduce 
the price, and the dress is 
consigned at once to England, 
to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. And if you do 
not buy, but admire, then in 
the evening a soft knock is 
heard at your door in the 
hotel. “I have brought a few 
pretty things: would you care 
to see?” So, as the hours 
between dinner and bedtime 
are hard to fill, you admit 
the tempter. In steps our 
friend with his brother and 
a train of coolies carrying iron 
boxes and lighted lamps. A 
display follows—of necklaces, 
rings, bracelets; of jade and 
turquoise and enamel ; of carved 
emerald and uncut stones. 
How enchantingly they gleam 
in the lamplight! “I should 
like to do a little business 
with you,” murmurs the voice. 
“You can send me a cheque 
from England.” Crash go 
good resolutions, and some 
long-resisted trophy is yours. 


Let us pass on to Delhi, where 
you can only get out of your 
hotel (after 9 a.M.) by stepping 
over the recumbent figures of 
a score of tradesmen aligned 
upon the verandah with their 
wares. From early morning 
until after dinner they are 
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there, representatives of all 
the merchants in the Chandni 
Chauk, ready to sell you any- 
thing, from a picture post- 
card to a pearl necklace; but, 
frankly, their importunities are 
liable to make one avoid the 
hotels which encourage them. 
We leave the hotel amid a 
shower of advertisements from 
the assembled traders, whom 
we find again in the afternoon 
at their shops in the city. They 
appear to recognise us, which 
is flattering, They shout 
against one another for the 
honour of a visit from persons 
so illustrious as our humble 
selves, and here again we suc- 
cumb to the inevitable ivory, 
or embroidery, or miniature 
painting. For the spirit is 
willing, though the funds are 
weak, In contrast to these 
methods of doing business, 
successful though they be, I 
recommend a visit to the shop 
of one Imré Schwaiger, a dapper 
young Austrian, who is an 
artist to the tips of his fingers. 
He has only been in Delhi 
about five years, and has already 
made a name and, I imagine, 
a fortune. Here are great 
repose and distinction after 
the clamour of the bazaars. 
Here is a museum of objets d'art 
tastefully displayed, the very 
best of their kind, and ranging 
between the highest and lowest 
prices. For myself, I find a 
wonderful attraction in such 
surroundings— the meshes in 
that parlour are so marvel- 
lously fine—though similar ad- 
ventures in the native states 
of India have delights of 
hardly inferior rank. Think, 
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for instance, of the romance 
of sitting on the carpeted floor 
of an open shop-front in the 
Bankers’ street in Gwalior, 
gazing upon masses of silver 
and gold brocade, unrolled for 
you by salesmen apparelled in 
all- glorious costumes, anxious 
to bargain and positively dying 
to sell! And do not forget 
those curious little back-shops 
in the slums of Hyderabad, 
where, to our endless surprise, 
we really did happen on some 
wonderful occasions in the 
shape of fine old suits of 
armour, long sleeve - handled 
swords, and —strange to re- 
late—quite a number of French 
enamelled bonbonniéres of the 
eighteenth century. In all 
these instances, and in a score 
of others that eccur to me as 
I write, the time at our dis- 
posal was quite as important 
as the money. MHurry has 
ruined quite as many nego- 
tiations in the East as has a 
lack of funds. 


Now let us leave populous 
cities for a while, and go shop- 
ping in the hills. I have pur- 
posely refrained from taking 
you through the cheaper native 
bazaars, which are _pictur- 
esquely dirty, for I want to 
save you from at least one 
temptation. Yet, why should 
I hesitate? You are sure to 
go the way of all flesh and buy 
a certain amount of Indian 
silver, which you will loathe 
when you get home, of ham- 
mered brass and embroidered 
slippers, which will sooner or 
later find their way to the 
church bazaar in your own 
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village, of native ornaments 
which look so captivating in 
their own surroundings but g0 
perilously common under ag 
Western sky. So, spend your 
rupees in the bazaar. You 
will have an amusing after- 
noon if you are fond of a native 
crowd, and I will wait for you 
—at Darjeeling. 


There, on the frontier of 
Tibet, there is only one curi- 
osity-shop in the place, which 
it is always hard to enter 
through the circle of Tibetans 
and Bhutanese and Nepalese, 
who would have you buy from 
them. This is by far the most 
cheerful form of shopping that 
I know—to see a jade-hilted 
knife stuck in the girdle of a 
stalwart Lepcha and make a 
bid for it ; to admire a barbaric- 
looking necklace or a curious 
silver chatelaine dangling from 
the shoulder of a handsome 
Bhutea girl and to secure it. 
You feel that you have got the 
real article this time, at any 
rate; no middle-men here, and 
similar comforting reflections. 
But your confidence is certainly 
disturbed when you notice the 
lady (from whom you have just 
purchased necklace, earrings, 
bracelet, girdle, and I know 
not what else) dive down a 
little lane and reappear in five 
minutes, caparisoned more bar- 
barically than ever. So with 
the swords and daggers, the 
war-drums and conehs, and the 
thousand curios that are now 
imported from Tibet. We 
never seem to come to the end 
of them. But they are genuine, 
and they are cheap if you are 
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firm. ‘Mornin’ time, bargain 
time!” calls out one of these 
lars cheerfully, as he sees 
ou returning from a glimpse 
of the snows at sunrise. You 
bid him come to you, and from 
one of the innumerable pockets 
concealed in his voluminous 
robe he will produce a perfect 
little jade cup, or a Tibetan 
coffee-pot of gold, copper, and 
precious stones, or perchance 
a huge lump of rough turquoise, 
hewn to look like a couch, with 
a tiny gold Buddha reclining 
on it. Then comes the bar- 
gaining, in which he and all 
his friends take part against 
your single self. It can all 
be done by signs and smiles 
and patience, and in the long- 
run you will get some things 
well worth having at a very 
reasonable price. But you 
must have no false pride about 
bargaining. Itis an elementary 
part of these people’s nature, 
and the joy of selling will 
leave them for ever when the 
day of haggling is done. I 
found it very hard to depart 
from Darjeeling while such 
wonderful things remained to 
be bought. As it was, my 
boxes were full of Central 
Asian curios bought from these 
delightful people, who had in 
their turn extracted them from 
the Tashi Lama’s attendants 
when they were passing down 
into India; and my memory 
is stored with the fun I had 
for my money when shopping 
in the hills, 


Finally, let us mount upon 
our magic carpet and be borne 
to Peshawar, there to spend 
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what remains of our pocket- 
money. You are now in a 
Central Asian city, to all ap- 
pearances. The broad streets 
are thronged with Afghans 
and Pathans, with Turkestani 
and Bokharans, wild-looking 
individuals with keen eyes, 
hooked noses, and flowing robes 
of sackcloth and dirty white 
linen. Ten years ago it was 
considered dangerous for Euro- 
peans to go into the city; 
to-day we can walk about un- 
molested and even welcomed. 
In Peshawar City there are 
two good shops. One is kept 
by Moolkan Chand, and the 
other by a portly old Afghan 
called Safdar Ali. He is a 
great character, this latter. 
Understanding English as well 
as we do, he is overtaken by 
an impenetrable deafness when 
it becomes a question of bar- 
gaining. He is very fond of 
money, but even more so of 
his choicest Persian rugs, which 
he will show you, but will not 
sell. In the dimness of his 
tiny shop, which is stacked 
with carpets and furs and 
priceless china, the langour of 
the Middle East steals over 
you as your eyes rest upon 
the rich, soft crimsons and 
blues so deftly interwoven, and 
you find yourself wondering 
whether after all three thou- 
sand rupees is too much to 
give for a genuine Persian silk 
carpet. All this time Safdar 
Ali is crooning, with the mono- 
tony of a Persian wheel, “ Very 
cheap, sahib ; very good,” as he 
carelessly throws one gorgeous 
material after another over the 
balcony of the cock-loft to which 
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he has miraculously climbed, 
and you are soothing your 
conscience with the empty con- 
solation that you may never 
be so near the land of ancient 
carpets again. And thus, be- 
fore you step out of this musty 
room, you find yourself sign- 
ing a considerable cheque for 
prayer-rugs and saddle-bags, 
for astrachan skins and sable 
cloaks, sub-consciously con- 
gratulating yourself that you 
at least have made Safdar Ali 
part with some of his old 
favourites. 


Thus we may conclude our 
typical shopping, for beyond 
the mountains we are far from 
welcome. One charm of India 


is that we can all “ shop,” how- 
ever slender our means, and 
get as much amusement out 
of it as if we were millionaires. 
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But in order to get good 
things, or even to see them, 
in Native States, the length 
of your patience is infinitely 
more important than the size 
of your purse. It may bea 
question of coffee and cigarettes 
for hours, of long silences that 
last for minutes ; but eventually 
the tradesman recognises that 
you have played the game 
before, and your patience will 
be rewarded by production and 
reduction to the measure of 
your desires. . . . Now let us 
depart, with countless and 
crowded portmanteaux, an 
empty treasury, and (provi- 
dentially) return - tickets, for 
the land of our birth; to 
decide under sadder skies how 
we shall dispose of the pur- 
chases which we have laboured 
for in the market-places of 
the gorgeous East. 
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ASK A POLICEMAN! 


“WELL, if that does not beat 
eock-fighting I should like to 
know what does. A Minister 
of the Crown; the heads of 
all the police departments, 
city and metropolitan; seven 
hundred ‘bobbies’; two hun- 
dred ‘Guardees’; a maxim 
gun; a section of horse artil- 
lery; a company of sappers, 
and the fire brigade! All to 
circumvent two miserable 
‘dagoes.’” 

The speaker threw down the 
morning paper, and, walking to- 
wards the mantelpiece, turned 
his back to the fire and solilo- 
quised as above to the half- 
dozen members lounging in the 
club anteroom. There was no 
other topic of conversation in 
the club that morning. The 
extraordinary story of the 
affray in Stepney had put 
everything else in the back- 


ground, Another member 
joined in the tirade against 
the police, 


“It is the most disgraceful 
exhibition of police incompet- 
ence that the world has ever 
seen, The truth of the matter 
is that, having found the men 
there, they did not know what 
to do. They were scared stiff 
by the tragedy of the affair in 
Houndsditch, so they thought 
they would throw stones from 
a safe distance and leave the 
rest to Providence.” 

“And Providence right well 
came to their assistance,” said 
another member; “if the two 
men had not set the house on 


fire, I believe that the police, 
Home Secretary, troops, and all 
would have been there still. 
There is no doubt in my mind 
that the police are totally in- 
competent. They are notori- 
ously incompetent, and it is a 
public scandal.” 

“* Which is where you make 
a considerable error.” A tall, 
fair man, so immaculately 
dressed that the finish of his 
toilet was almost effeminate, 
shot this interpolation from 
the depth of a luxurious leather 
Chesterfield. He was usually 
a very silent member of the 
club, but was known to be one 
of the wealthiest amongst the 
aristocratic young landowners 
in the country. “And I will 
tell you why. You are con- 
demning the police because 
they have proved themselves 
incompetent to deal with two 
determined criminals who were 
resolved to defend themselves 
against arrest with the most 
scientific firearms yet invented. 
It is no proof of the inefficiency 
of the police that they, as a 
body, did not know how to 
deal with a situation that was 
absolutely new to them. In 
the first place, they are neither 
trained nor armed to arrest 
eriminals of the kind who defied 
them in this Stepney outrage. 
In the second place, two men 
armed with a battery of auto- 
matic pistols, when lodged 
within an interior, represent a 
killing power that is totally 
incommensurate with their 
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own numbers. Judging from 
the reports, these men had 
a@ Mauser and a Browning 
pistol apiece. These weapons, 
being automatic in their mech- 
anism, represented in a confined 
space the concentrated killing 
power of a force of thirty men. 
What training have our police 
had to cope with a situation 
such as this? what suggestion 
has ever been made to them 
that one day they might be 
called upon to deal with crimi- 
nals armed in this manner? 
Personally, I would attach no 
blame to the police in this. 
They have a hard and fast 
formality for the arrest of crimi- 
nals. This is not Russia, nor 
were our police a posse of 
Sheriffs men out West in 
America, where shooting on 
sight is permissible. This is 
London city, where people have 
to be arrested with all due for- 
malities, before the police are 
entitled either to shoot them 
or beat them over the head 
with staves. That this dis- 
graceful scene happened is due 
to the legislation that has 
neglected the police and en- 
couraged the lodgment of the 
criminal alien in our midst. 
If you were to ask my opinion, 
I would say that up till the 
actual point of contact between 
the ruffians and the police, the 
detective work of the latter 
force was admirable in the ex- 
treme. Their information was 
so good that they were able to 
act with directness and rapid- 
ity. Judging from the paper, 
they only received certain in- 
formation that the two crimi- 
nals were in a particular house 





about an hour before midnight, 
So exact was this information 
that by five o’clock on the 
following morning, not only 
had they isolated the locality, 
but they had also removed all 
the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring rooms from the house, 
and practically had their quarry 
interned in one room. That 
they did not know how to act 
at this moment is true, but I 
do not find them altogether 
blameworthy on this account, 
None of you would say that 
a hunter was not a good 
hunter because he had not 
been schooled to climb trees, 
Neither would you ask a 
hunter to climb trees. There- 
fore you should not expect a 
good policeman, whom you 
only arm with a truncheon, 
to be expert in the matter of 
dealing with desperate crimi- 
nals carrying efficient firearms, 
The locating of those criminals 
was a police job, and it was 
well done. The capture or 
destruction of those criminals 
was not a British policeman’s 
business, any more than it 
would be the business of a 
hunter to climb trees. 

“You may be surprised that 
I support the police when 
public opinion is so strong 
against them. Well, I have 
a reason. I know something 
about them which in all prob- 
ability you fellows do not. Iam 
not concerned altogether with 
the non-emotional beggars in 
blue who stop the traffic in the 
streets. I am referring. to 
the detective coves who, while 
you know nothing about it, 
are taking a devil of a lot of 
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pains to look after your pro- 


perty. You don’t see them 
about, or if you do see them, 
you don’t notice them, because 
they take very particular pains 
not to be noticed. That’s part 
of their cleverness. It may 
sound very improbable to you, 
but I was once mixed up in 
one of these secret police affairs. 
I was never more surprised in 
my life. I can assure you the 
trouble was not of my mak- 
ing, and I don’t even now know 
what particular impulse it was 
that induced me to take the 
hand. As you fellows know 
well enough, mine is not the 
kind of temperament that 
hankers after breathless ex- 
citement. But the story is 
so strange that you ought to 
hear it. 

“Tt is just about three years 
ago, during the season, that my 
wife wanted me to go with her 
to a jeweller’s in Bond Street 
about the re-setting of some 
jewellery, or the matching of 
some pearls. It was a lovely 
day, so I said I would go 
down with her if she would 
walk. She stuffed the gew- 
gaws and some money into her 
bag and we went out. There 
were a lot of people out, and 
we met several pals and didn’t 
hurry. Just before we came 
to the shop I remembered I 
wanted something myself a 
little lower down, so I told 
my wife that if she went on 
and got her business under 
weigh I would come along 
later and join her at the 
jeweller’s, I rolled up—I sup- 
pose, about ten minutes later, 
—and, looking through the 
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door, saw there were several 
people in the shop, and a par- 
ticular lady I wasn’t over 
anxious to meet, so I thought 
I would stroll up and down 
outside and wait for my wife 
to come out. I noticed three 
well-dressed men go into the 
shop and several women, and 
I was just beginning to wonder 
whether I had better face the 
obnoxious lady in the shop and 
join my wife, when one of the 
well-dressed men came out 
through the glass doors of the 
shop and pushed rapidly past 
me as he turned up the street. 
At the same moment I was 
seized violently by the arm by 
a milkman who had been in- 
nocently arranging his cans on 
his hand-cart just in front of 
the shop. ‘Quick, governor,’ 
he shouted, ‘after ’im, as if you 
had a hundred blue devils be- 
side you, or we lose him. Look! 
he’s passed the bag to a pal.’ 
Now, for the life of me, I can- 
not tell you what impelled me, 
I’m not the kind of man that 
you can picture tearing up 
Bond Street in the wake of 
an agitated milkman. But 
there was something in the 
grip that man took of my 
arm, something in the urg- 
ency of his appeal, that im- 
pelled me, so that I threw away 
my cigar and ran with him as 
hard as I could. I had seen 
the well-dressed man throw a 
bag to an unkempt fellow 
waiting in the gutter. I saw 
the latter turn and cut up 
Conduit Street like a hare that 
has jinked, and I ran neck and 
neck with the milkman, who 
exhorted me to continue in my 
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efforts by shouting, ‘Throw a 
leg, governor. If we lose sight 
of him, we lose him for ever.’ 
We tore up Conduit Street. I 
don’t know what the passers- 
by thought, I had no time to 
think of them. When we 
reached Regent Street our 
quarry dived into the traffic 
like a frog into a mill-race. 
We went in after him. How 
I missed being knocked down 
by a ‘taxi’ and pinched be- 
tween two motor "busses, I 
don’t know. The milkman took 
the same risks. We were across 
almost as soon as the man, 
and he nipped down a passage 
into Kingly Street. We sped 
after him. I don’t know what 
streets we doubled down. I 
know that at this period it 
flashed across my mind that I 
was making a conspicuous ass 
of myself. Here I was racing 
down the slums of Soho at the 
bidding of a strange milkman, 
who had only his earnestness 
to recommend him. But he 
never stopped in his exhorta- 
tions to me. He never gave 
me a chance to stop. ‘ Keep 
it up, governor! We'll get 
him.’ Our quarry doubled and 
tacked, but somehow we stuck 
to him, till, just as we were 
pacing down the very worst- 
looking street of the lot, he 
suddenly slipped into a low 
house, of which the door was 
open. My milkman never lost 
a second. He _ whispered 
hoarsely in my ear, ‘ Stop here, 
governor, and grab the first 
person as comes out of that 
house, no matter who he is. I 
know the way behind.’ In a 
flash he was gone. He had 
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nipped down some alleyway 
and disappeared. I felt a real 
fool. Now my milkman had 
gone, the whole folly of my 
action rushed in upon me, [| 
had left my wife stranded in a 
shop in Bond Street. I had 
lost my hat and my stick. I 
had nearly been run over in 
Regent Street, and here I was 
in an unknown and almost 
deserted street, standing out- 
side a door, waiting with 
orders from a strange man to 
grab the first person that came 
out of it. If I had had two 
seconds more to have made up 
my mind I would have left 
the place and gone back to 
the nearest hatter, a wiser and 
chastened man. But just at 
that moment a boy of about 
fifteen came out of the door 
in front of me My milk- 
man must have left his spell 
upon me, for I immediately 
threw my arms round him 
and held him fast. ‘Lemme 
go, governor,’ he shouted; ‘I 
ain’t done nuffin’ to you.’ He 
struggled hard, and the more 
he struggled the more I felt 
impelled to hold him. And 
then suddenly, as if by magic, 
two policemen appeared on the 
scene and seized my boy for 
me. My milkman, wreathed 
in smiles, appeared in the door- 
way from which the boy had 
just come, saying blithely and 
quite respectfully, ‘You've done 
that very well, sir. We've got 
the other two inside.’ He then 
added, ‘I'll just put my hands 
over this young feller.’ He 
took off the boy’s battered 
bowler, and out of the lining 
came a roll of £80 in Bank of 
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England notes. He then felt 
the boy’s clothes, and produced 
out of his socks a pair of ruby 
and diamond earrings which, 
to my astonishment, I saw 
were the very gewgaws that 
my wife had taken with her 
to have re-set. The detective, 
for my milkman was nothing 
less, then pinched the boy’s 
ear and said, ‘Where’s the 
lady’s bag?’ ‘In the airey, sir,’ 
he answered sulkily enough. 
The milkman retrieved it, and 
sure enough it was my wife’s 
bag. ‘But,’ I said to the de- 
tective, ‘how did you know 
that I was connected with the 
lady who owns this bag?’ 
The man smiled and replied, 
‘It’s our business to know a 
few things, sir. But if you 
hadn’t been game to run we 
should have lost the lot,—we 
were only just in time.’ We 
left the boy and the two men 
in the house in the custody 
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of the constables, and took a 
cab back to Bond Street, and 
here the strangest part of the 
story comes in. We found my 
wife still discussing her pearls 
with the jeweller-man, and 
quite unconscious of the fact 
that her bag had gone. 

“After an experience such 
as this you will understand 
why I refuse to believe in the 
incompetence of our police 
force. They are police, and 
real good police. That they 
are not military police is not 
their fault. As I said before, 
it is the fault of the legislation 
that has permitted an alien 
population largely composed 
of the criminal classes to es- 
tablish itself in this country, 
and has at the same time 
omitted to control it with a 
military police to safeguard a 
law-abiding country from such 
outrages as we have just been 
discussing !” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS, 


A QUIET DAY IN TIBET. 


GRRR—RR—R comes from 
the Blue Dog with no other 
name, followed by a yap and 
the pattering of feet on the 
floor. Then three tame burhel 
enter my bedroom. They have 
slept on the roof of some shed, 
the nearest approach to the 
rocky ground which they haunt 
when wild, and at the first sign 
of dawn they are stirring. A 
cold nose is pushed into my face, 
effectually waking me, and I 
hear one of them drinking out 
of my water-jug. The dogs, 
although great friends and, 
indeed, playmates of these wild 
sheep, resent their entering the 
house, and while I am quieting 
them I hear a sound of broken 
glass. The ram has leaped on 
to the window-sill, and in 
doing so put a horn through 
apane. This somewhat alarms 
the sheep, and they move off 
to do some mischief among the 
flower-beds. 

I lie in bed waiting for my 
servant to bring me the morning 
tea, and listening to the chirp 
of the sparrows and the curious 
“‘hooping” of the hoopoes who 
have nests in the turf-wall of 
the house. The latter are great 
friends, and have introduced 
me to their four youngsters, 
whose heads are perpetually 
looking out of a hole in the 
wall, but whose beaks and 
crests have not yet grown to 
the length that gives the 
parents their curious hammer- 
headed appearance. 


It is a beautiful day in 
October, and I am one of the 
three British officers at the 
most advanced Agency which 
the Indian Government main- 
tains in Tibet. The first 
question that presents itself is, 
“What is to be done to-day?” 
At sunrise this morning the 
post started, to the accompani- 
ment of a jingle of bells, on its 
hundred-mile trek to the next 
post-office on the road to India, 
and no more letters can arrive 
for four days. The obvious 
answer to the query has just 
presented itself—“ Let us kill 
something,” when I recollect 
that this is a polo day. My 
mind being thus at ease, I dose 
until I hear my servant arrive. 
In any other country he would 
cause some remark. Dorje 
Pentzog is small in stature, 
with a very Mongolian coun- 
tenance set between two large 
turquoise earrings, and wears 
his hair in a queue in the 
Chinese fashion. He is followed 
by a troop of dogs, each of 
whom receives a biscuit. The 
Blue Dog, an Australian grey- 
hound, is rather sorry for him- 
self and moves stiffly, for 
yesterday “Butch,” the tame 
panther, gave him a playful 
seratch on the tail. “Bob,” 
the old English sheep-dog, 18, 
perhaps, the most boisterous of 
them all, while “ Peach,” also a 
greyhound, and the essence of 
laziness, looks beseechingly from 
the chair where she lies, and 
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asks me to throw her biscuit 
there, as it is too much to ex- 
pect the mother of two hungry 
uppies to walk to my bed- 
side at that hour in the morn- 
ing. Then a quarrel has to 
be settled between “Apso,” a 
Tibetan dog like a Skye terrier 
on long legs, and the Blue 
Dog, caused by two English 
spaniel pups who charge clum- 
sily about, and in their eager- 
ness upset everyone’s temper. 
There is also the Brown Dog, 
a mongrel greyhound with no 
heart, who is as cunning as a 
cat when coursing, and who 
stands in the background, 
lacking the pluck to thrust 
his way forward among the 
hungry crowd. We must not 
forget the wolf-like Tibetan 
hunting-dog, who is a new 
arrival, and at present is so 
wild that he will not enter the 
house, preferring the nomadic 
tent life to which he is ac- 
customed. After each of the 
nine dogs has been given a 
biscuit, they are led away to 
be brushed, leaving their mas- 
ter to dress. What is that 
noise varying between the 
squalling of a thousand cats 
and the plaintive crying of a 
baby? I go up and feed the 
litter of snow leopard cubs 
which has just arrived. They 
are too young to rear, and 
though I feed them on raw 
meat juice and various things 
prescribed by the doctor, they 
only survive a few days, These 
animals do considerable harm 
to the flocks, and the people 
dig out the young and exhibit 
them among the sheep-owners, 
who, glad to see these beautiful 
marauders exterminated, pay a 
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small sum in reward for their 
capture. 

Then breakfast, which is 
made interesting by the sight 
of three half-tamed wolves, 
who stand in the French 
window leading to the garden 
and hungrily watch each 
morsel that is eaten. At last 
*‘ William,” bolder than “Clar- 
ence” or “Percy,” steps into 
the room, but immediately 
repents his rashness, and all 
three scamper to the farthest 
corner of the garden, only to 
return warily. “ William ” 
again enters, and this time, 
much to the horror of his two 
companions, actually comes up 
to the table and makes a 
ravenous grab at a bone which 
I give him, nearly taking my 
hand with it into his eapacious 
mouth. Heimmediately rushes 
into the garden, where he has 
to defend the fruits of his bold- 
ness against his two more 
timorous companions, until to 
keep the peace I get up and 
give a bone to each of the 
others. The garden isa curious 
place and hardly worthy of the 
name, as it is the home of the 
three wolves, who litter it with 
bones. Such flowers as remain 
are destroyed by “ Butch,” who 
loves to stalk them when they 
are swaying in the wind, pounc- 
ing on them with all the play- 
fulness of a kitten. 

The corners of the mud wall 
are scored with the footmarks 
of various animals, the wolves 
continually trying to get over 
it, while the burhel are always 
climbing in and out. It is a 
fine sight to see one of the lat- 
ter jump out of a ten-foot en- 
closure. He rushes at the wall 
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near one of the corners as if he 
meant to knock it down, then 
leaps lightly at the face of it 
like a circus girl going through 
a paper hoop. All four feet 
touch the perpendicular side, 
and for a second gravity seems 
to be defied. Then a kick, and 
he turns in the air and bounds 
gracefully to the top of the 
other wall of the right angle. 

After breakfast there is al- 
Ways a certain amount of 
business to be transacted. A 
mule-driver wants leave to go 
te his home; a postal-carrier’s 
wife is ill, and he wishes to go 
to some holy Lama to purehase 
a charm; a letter has been re- 
ceived from a Tibetan friend 
asking for photographic chemi- 
cals or phonograph records. 
Such matters attended to, we 
stroll round and look at the 
polo ponies which are to take 
part in the game, They are 
curious little animals, as shaggy 
as bears, and varying in height 
from 114 to 134 hands. Over 
one stall is a rough picture of 
@ man on a horse surrounded 
by Tibetan writing. This is a 
charm to frighten the demon 
which is bewitching the animal, 
and no doubt a cure ascribed 
as much to it as to the more 
scientific remedies administered. 
Then we wander into the gar- 
den, sown with English vege- 
table seeds, which, at 13,000 
feet above sea-level, is for the 
greater part of the year merely 
a brown frozen patch of earth. 
While I am here a messenger 
arrives from the local Tibetan 
officials politely asking when 
it will be convenient for me 
to see them. I reply that I 
shall be playing polo this morn- 
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ing, but that I hope they will 
come and watch the game and 
stay to lunch after it is over, 
We then proceed to the polo 
ground, where all the ponies 
are waiting to be divided among 
the various players. The latter 
are a curious medley. An ex- 
sergeant of the Royal Horse 
Artillery proves an invaluable 
stand-by, as also does one of 
the telegraph sergeants, who, 
though an infantry man, 
acquits himself manfully, and 
makes up for bad riding by 
fearlessness and straight hit- 
ting. Then there is a detach- 
ment of Indian Mounted 
Infantry, and last, but by no 
means least, the Tibetans who 
are employed in the Agency in 
various capacities. The game 
commences and proceeds with- 
out accident, much to every- 
body’s surprise, for the rules are 
obeyed but slightly, and bad 
fouls are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The menagerie previously de- 
scribed is always brought down 
to the polo ground, where I feed 
the various beasts and handle 
them to overcome their fear 
of human beings. Besides the 
burhel there are two young 
kyang, the wild ass of Tibet, a 
young Tibetan gazelle, and 4 
full-grown serow (a species of 
wild goat). The last named 
was captured in the forests of 
the Upper Himalayas; he is 
wild and savage and quite un- 
approachable. A young one 
of the same species has re- 
cently escaped, owing to our 
rule that no animal shall be 
tied up except for a few days 
when first obtained. That un- 
pleasant experience undergone, 
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the young serow preferred 
freedom to pleasant well - fed 
captivity. . 

At last as I come in from a 
game I meet the two Tibetan 
officials, a monk and a layman. 
Dressed in pleasingly coloured 
silks, they are mounted on 
gaily bedecked mules, and are 
preceded by several servants. 
All the mules have round their 
necks strings of bells, which in 
the distance make pleasant 
music, but which one would 
think must be very wearying 
to the rider. We greet each 
ether, and they courteously 
ask if I am not very tired after 
playing, inwardly marvelling, 
no doubt, that I take so much 
trouble for what to them seems 
no reasonable end. After 
effusive compliments on both 
sides, we sit down in the tent 
pitched for shelter from sun or 
wind, and I offer them wine, 
which the layman accepts with 
avidity, while the monk re- 
gretfully declines, as he is not 
allowed to touch strong liquor. 
The layman is the proud pos- 
sessor of three wounds received 
when fighting against us in 
1904, and playfully scans the 
polo ponies, searching for a 
particularly fine dun of his, 
which he maintains fell into 
our hands when he himself was 
shot. He bears no ill-will, and 
treats the whole thing as a 
joke, saying he is sure I have 
his pony, but that I hide it 
when he comes to see me. 

While we are watching the 
game, one of the young kyang 
suddenly rushes on to the 
ground: as her foster-mother 
is playing she has broken loose 
to join in the fun, and suc- 
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ceeds wonderfully well in get- 
ting in everyone's way. Just 
before the last game is finished 
we see a pony roll over: it 
looks a nasty fall, and we are 
more than horrified to see that 
the victim is our Tibetan cook ! 
What is to be done for lunch? 
and company too! However, 
he is soon up and galloping 
home to see how the joint is 
getting on. 

After the last game we stroll 
back to the house, and then for 
half an hour I am closeted 
with the Tibetan officials, who 
have probably come to talk 
about the arrangements for 
supplying the Agency with 
fodder and fuel, or some similar 
matter. Great patience is re- 
quired in listening to long 
speeches which could easily be 
condensed into a few words; 
but the first lesson to be learnt 
in dealing with these people is 
never to be in a hurry, and 
always to allow them to have 
their say, however long-winded 
they may be. Everything being 
satisfactorily settled, we go 
down to lunch. This is eaten 
to the music of a gramophone 
blaring out Tibetan songs, 
which, although to our ears 
somewhat trying, please our 
guests immensely in spite of 
their having heard them all 
many times before. During 
lunch the monk explains to the 
doctor that he has a pain in 
his back, and inquires whether 
whisky would be a good cure. 
The tactful doctor rises to the 
occasion, and says that whisky 
is what he invariably prescribes 
for this complaint, and indeed 
it was only yesterday that he 
was obliged to administer some 
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to me for a similar attack. 
The monk looks inquiringly at 
me for confirmation, and when 
I dilate on the relief immedi- 
ately obtained therefrom, he 
looks a little suspicious. He 
is half inclined to think that 
we have seen through his ruse, 
but we turn the conversation, 
and, his conscience quieted, 
he becomes quite convivial. 
After lunch a photograph is 
taken of the party, with the 
servants standing behind, and 
I have dozens of such groups, 
as the entertainment is not con- 
sidered complete without one. 
Before the departure of our 
guests I offer to take one of 
them for a short drive. The 
vehicle is a low-seated trap 
just imported from India, but 
unfortunately no harness has 
arrived as yet: however, I have 
improvised some with raw hide, 
and we start off down the 
stony road and across the 
bridge. My guest and all the 
onlookers are vastly amused ; 
the tears roll down their faces 
at the laughable idea of sitting 
in a chair and making a pony 
pull it along. There are no 
wheeled vehicles in Tibet, and 
these people had only seen the 
rough ekkas which were used 
for transport during the ex- 
pedition in 1904. Their sur- 
prise at the motor-car imported 
by my predecessor had sub- 
sided, though they were always 
glad to surround and stare at 
it. For sheer entertainment, 
however, let them gaze on 
the white man’s new invention 
going down the road. After 
a spin of half a mile we return, 
but as we are crossing the 
narrow bridge, innocent of para- 
pets, it occurs to me that the 
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pony is farther off than he 
should be. I am puzzling over 
this phenomenon when sgud- 
denly the shafts slip clear of 
the harness, the trap tilts back, 
and we are lying on it with our 
heads hanging over the rush- 
ing water and our feet point- 
ing to the skies. Meanwhile the 
pony, who “never in this wise 
had treated been before,” tears 
the reins out of my hand and 
gallops home. The Tibetan 
groom, with great presence of 
mind, closes the hood of the 
trap so that we cannot see the 
awful doom that awaits us if 
we stir, though the danger is 
no farther off on that account, 
With some difficulty we are 
rescued, my Tibetan friend in 
a terrified condition, and I have 
never been able to persuade 
him to come for a drive again, 
even behind the best Cawnpore 
harness. 

Our guests now depart, but 
just as they are leaving a mes- 
senger arrives to say that a 
Chinese official wishes to see 
me, and he comes to tea. He 
is a thorough gentleman and a 
very pleasant man to deal with, 
but, unfortunately, he speaks 
nothing but Chinese, and all 
conversation has to be carried 
on in Tibetan through his in- 
terpreter. While I am thus 
engaged there is a rattle at 
the door-handle, and a small 
face peers through the glass: 
this is the small monkey who 
has spent the day where the 
ponies’ corn is being crushed, 
and who always comes in to 
tea with both pouches bulging 
with grain. I admit him, and 
he sits on the mantelpiece mak- 
ing happy, contented noises as 
he is fed. 
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When our Chinese guest has 
gone it is about sunset, and 
we all three walk out to the 
little pond, some half a mile 
distant, to wait for the geese 
and duck which frequently 
come in great numbers at this 
time of day during the months 
of October and November. As 
we approach, a flight of teal ar- 
rives, but, seeing us, moves off 
without settling. As we are 
wading to a small island we 
hear the distant “honk” of 
geese, and hurriedly crouch 
down behind a low wall which 
we have built. Presently a 
sharp eye will detect in the 
west a thin horizontal line, 
which gradually resolves into 
a long row of dots, and finally 
into a flock of a dozen geese. 
Not yet! Wait! Now! No! 
Now! and six reports are heard 
in quick succession, Three 
geese have fallen, and two of 
them drop at our feet, splash- 
ing us till we are soaked. If 
we are fortunate we may bag 
a dozen geese and half as many 
ducks in a few minutes at this 
time of the evening. It is 
fascinating sport, and one is 
tempted to stay on after dark, 
when only the whistle of wings 
can be heard and nothing can 
be seen. 

We return in time for dinner. 
This is a quiet meal, and the 
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evening is usually spent in 
doing any office work which 
may be required. Life is not 
always like this, however, for 
every fifth day the post leaves, 
and then our time must be 
devoted to correspondence, 
During the whole of the 
summer there is, of course, 
no small game shooting, but 
burhel and gazelle can always 
be found on the neighbouring 
hills, and a day spent in 
search of them is seldom 
fruitless. Then the larger 
wild sheep, known to sports- 
men as the Ovis ammon, can 
be got within two or three 
days’ journey; and I was 
once fortunate enough to bag 
three in as many days’ ab- 
sence from home. A _ less 
strenuous but more interest- 
ing amusement in the sum- 
mer is collecting the eggs 
of the various rare birds 
which inhabit this _little- 
known region. In the spring 
months all enjoyment is spoilt 
by the wind and by dust- 
storms of daily occurrence, 
while in the rains the ground 
is too slippery for polo. These 
are our dark days in Tibet, 
when perhaps we hanker after 
the civilisation that seems so 
far off from our outlandish 
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THE SILENT ONES. 


In Western Africa life is 
short, events move extraordin- 
arily quickly, and the years 
are very full. Fifteen years 
back takes one to prehistoric 
times. In those days a trad- 
mg company held sway over 


a great block of the country. 
Its raison d’étre was of course 
the earning of dividends; but 
besides capital it possessed also 
a charter, and in virtue of 
this charter it administered, 
after a fashion, such of the 
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natives as were peaceable, and 
fought the truculent ones. 
For the purposes of this 
latter operation, the company 
maintained a little army of 
blacks, recruited locally. The 
men were armed with rifles, 
and were trained and led 
by European military officers 
whom the company hired and 
exported to West Africa. The 
force was an excellent one, 
and did excellent work. It 
was kept busy, now here, 
now there, up and down the 
country, but most of its busi- 
ness was provided by the 
various secret societies with 
which West African politics 
are undermined. 

Of these secret societies that 
of “The Silent Ones” is per- 
haps, in virtue of its mem- 
bership and aims, the most 
formidable. The “Society of 
the Leopard” runs it close. 
At present we are concerned 
with the “Society of The 


Silent Ones.” It probably 
numbers its adherents by 
millions. Periodically large 


parties of these go on the 
war-path, in obedience, appa- 
rently, to orders received— 
whence, from whom, it is im- 
possible to say. These excur- 
sions are very horrible affairs 
—towns and villages are looted 
and burned, people are mur- 
dered, and in many cases 
their bodies are devoured by 
the assassins. Blood-stained, 
smoking ruins and wasted 
farms mark the path of “The 
Silent Ones.” They always 
move at night, entire secrecy 
shrouds their intentions, and 
they never speak. Hence their 
name. The terror they exer- 
cise over other natives is in- 
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describable. News that “The 
Silent Ones” are out is guf- 
ficient to depopulate a whole 
countryside. Men, women, and 
children abandon home and 
farm, and rush terror-stricken, 
mad with fear, to hide in 
the friendly bush. Up-country 
trading stations are usually 
fortified and the traders 
armed, and to them the 
wretched fugitives will come 
for protection. As a rule 
“The Silent Ones” fight shy 
of such places, but there have 
been cases wherein the trader 
and his people were massacred, 
the store looted, and the whole 
place reduced to ashes, 

To-day the society is not 
what it was. In more than 
one bloody encounter its mem- 
bers learned the price exacted 
by the white man from them 
that go a-murdering and pil- 
laging. Here also, as else- 
where, the road has proved 
itself the great factor work- 
ing for peace and order. The 
country is being rapidly opened 
up, new roads are being cut, 
old ones are being extended 
daily, and the reign of “The 
Silent Ones” is passing to its 
close. 

Fifteen years ago it was at 
its zenith. In a district which 
the society only occasionally 
ravaged there established iteelf 
a mission-station. The per- 
sonnel of the Mission consisted 
of two French Fathers. One, 
Moulain, was a man of middle 
age, an Alsatian many years 
in West Africa, who spoke 
fluently several of the native 
languages. Father Ridout, his 
colleague, was a young man 
newly arrived in the country, 
and quite without experience. 
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The house they lived in was 
close alongside a big native 
town, whence there ran a 
trade road forty miles down 
to the great river. On the 
far side of the river stood a 
large settlement garrisoned by 
a considerable portion of the 
company’s army. 

The Fathers had a fine 
farm, and were satisfied that 
their presence and efforts were 
appreciated by their neigh- 
bours the townspeople, with 
whom their relations were 
most friendly. One afternoon 
the chief of the town pre- 
sented himself at the Mission. 
The man was all gone to 
pieces. He gasped out that 
news of the coming of “The 
Silent Ones” had just reached 
him. He said they came be- 
cause the town had welcomed 
and entertained the white 
man. Normally an_ intelli- 
gent, reasonable fellow, terror 
had turned the chief into a 
gibbering, drivelling incom- 
petent. He was too fright- 
ened even to run away. He 
prayed the Fathers to leave 
at once. There might yet be 
time, he said, for them to 
reach the settlement. For 
his own part, perhaps, if 
“The Silent Ones” found 
the white men gone they 
would content themselves with 
leoting and destroying the 
Mission, plus a fine from the 
town. The prospect was not 
a bright one, but if the 
Fathers remained, then would 
murder be the portion of all 
infallibly, And the poor 
miserable wretch grovelled 
and sobbed in his agony of 
fear. 

Father Moulain comforted 
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him as well as he could, but 
sympathy did the man no 
good at all, and the Father 
took a different line. ‘More 
than a year I have lived in 


your town,” he said, “and 
you do not know me. You 
think I fear. Did I fear 


when I came first to you? 
You were not then my friend, 
remember. And your people 
would not help me at all; 
they threatened me, and tried 
to drive me away from the 
town. Afterwards it was 
different. But at the begin- 
ning, you know how close I 
was to death at your hands. 
And now to-day you come to 
tell me to leave my house 
and run away from a lot of 
bushmen whom I have never 
seen.” [In West Africa the 
term “bushman” is the most 
insulting that can be applied 
to any native. In several of 
the languages it seems to 
be synonymous with “ape.”] 
“My friend, you mistake me. 
It is not my habit to run 


away. I shall stop here. 
And you, go back to your 
house. ‘The Silent Ones’ 


shall not harm you, nor your 
people neither.” And the fiery 
little Padre turned and went 
back into the Mission. 

Men turn in early in the 
tropics, and the Fathers had 
been asleep some hours when, 
about midnight, a “boy” 
rushed into Moulain’s room 
screaming. Evidently the 
chief had been well informed. 
“The Silent Ones” had ar- 
rived. The “boy” cowered 
in the corner, groaning and 
gibbering, quite beside him- 
self. Moulain slipped into 
his long white cassock, and 
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went out into the moonlight. 


A wonderful spectacle met 
his eyes. Between the mis- 
sion - station and the town 
wall was a large clear space, 
many acres in extent. This 
was filled with a great army 
of men sitting down. One 
can read small print by the 
light of a full moon, and the 
little thick-set Alsatian could 
see that the naked savages 
before him were armed, and 
that many of them were 
daubed over with a _ white 
pigment. Not a sound arose 
from the vast assembly. Per- 
fectly still, utterly silent, in- 
finitely sinister, “The Silent 
Ones” sat, many thousands of 
them. And the little, lonely 
white man, black - bearded, 
white cassocked, standing be- 
fore them in the cool, mellow 
radiance, felt he could under- 
stand something of the awe 
they might inspire in meaner- 
fibred men. A white man, a 
Frenchman, in his own in- 
domitable soul there was 
nothing of fear, and he ad- 
vanced coolly towards his 
visitors. Arrived within a 
few yards of the front rank 
he stopped, and in their own 
language courteously saluted 
them. No man _ answered 
him. He continued— 

“Tt is the custom here, 
when my friends come to see 
me, that they send before- 
hand to tell me. Then I 
prepare food for them, that 
they may rest and eat after 
their journey. You did not 
send to me, and nothing has 
been prepared, but I have 
told my ‘boys,’ and soon they 
will bring some food for the 
great ones amongst you.” 
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No response from “The Silent 
Ones.” The Padre went on— 


“It is not the custom for 
honest men to come unan- 
nounced, with arms, in the 
middle of the night, to see 
their friend. But you, no 
doubt, have good reason, 
What is it?” And he 
paused, vainly, for reply. 

“Then, since you won’t tell 
me, I'll tell you. You are 
murderers. You are cowards, 
Like the hyzena you skulk 
in the shadows by day. You 
fly before a child with a 
stick in the sunlight. You 
are no men. In all of you 
there is not so much pluck 
as in one small dog. You 
call together a great band, 
and secretly by night you 
crawl about in the bush till 
the devil gives you courage 
to fall upon a sleeping man. 
Pah! I spit upon you.” And 
he spat. 

“You have come to murder 
me. I am but one, unarmed. 
You are many, and in your 
hands I see spears and knives 
and axes. It is night, and 
your father the devil has 
given you all the courage 
you can hold, apes that you 
are. Come, then, and kill 
me. You bushmen!” And 
he spat again. 

With a gesture of contempt, 
“You fear to touch me,” he 
said. “Why? See, I have no 
stick! You curs! I called 
you hyenas. I flattered you! 
You are mice!” 

And the small missionary 
told them off in this strain for 
other ten minutes. He was 
of an eloquence, this Moulain! 
His address finished, he paused 
for some moments, Still from 
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“The Silent Ones ” there came 

o sign nor sound, 
~ eStand up!” he thundered. 
They started to their feet. 
“ There is the road back to the 
bush. Follow it!” No man 
moved. 

“Follow it!” he roared, with 
imperious gesture in the direc- 
tion. And the mass, moving 
native fashion, in single file, 
slunk off. The Padre watched 
the last of them depart, and 
went back into the Mission, 
where, after a search, he dis- 
covered Father Ridout hiding 
under his bed. He addressed 
him shortly, and went himself 
back again to bed. 

Late in the following after- 
noon, dusty, hot, tired beyond 
expression, there arrived Cap- 
tain Jervis with a small column 
sent up in all haste from the 
settlement. The soldiers ex- 
pected to find the place in 
ruins, and Jervis thought 
himself the victim of a 
false alarm when the Fathers 
came running out of the 
Mission to greet him. They 
escorted him and the three 
white officers with him to the 
verandah, gave to each a chair 
and a long cool drink, and 
then Father Ridout withdrew. 
Moulain narrated the events of 
the previous day, “and,” he 
ended, “when you see Father 
Ridout, please take no notice 
of him. Do not speak to him. 
For one week he is a ‘ boy,’ he 
will take his meals with the 
‘boys,’ and he is forbidden to 
speak to me or to any white 
man during that time.” 

“Come, come, now,” said 
Jervis. ‘“That’s very hard on 
the little man. Certainly it 
wasn’t very brave to go and 
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hide under the bed, but he’s 
very young, he’s fresh to the 
country, and we have it on the 
best authority that it’s not 
given to many men to be 
plucky at2 aM. And he isn’t 
a soldier anyway.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said 
Moulain very gravely. ‘He 
is a soldier, much more even 
than you are.” 

There resulted from the 
episode four several things. 
First, the power and prestige 
of “The Silent Ones ” were for 
ever destroyed in that neigh- 
bourhood, and they went raid- 
ing there never again. Second, 
Jervis and his officers sub- 
scribed together and bought 
for Father Moulain the very 
latest pattern revolver, with 
hundreds and hundreds of 
cartridges. Third, the govern- 
ing body of the company at 
home, who had the reputation 
of being very nearly the meanest 
upon earth, stirred by Jervis’s 
report, bought a very hand- 
some gold watch, paid for a 
most eloquent inscription that 
completely covered the back of 
it, and sent it out with orders 
to the greatest of their ser- 
vants that he was to make a 
special journey for the purpose 
and present it to the Father 
with all possible ceremony. 
Fourth, and last, Father 
Moulain is to-day the head of 
a large and flourishing Mission 
at the scene of his encounter 
with ‘“‘The Silent Ones.” He 
says that there are only three 
useless things on the Mission— 
viz., himself, the revolver, and 
the watch, which took a dis- 
like to West Africa soon after 
reaching him and has never 
worked from that day to this. 
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BY MRS EDGAR DUGDALE, 


Ir is a hard thing to set 
down on paper the qualities of 
living light. Nevertheless the 
desire of all who knew Henry 
Butcher must be to fix some 
impression of his personality, 
that others who knew him not 
may understand the greatness 
of its beauty. He felt beauty 
so intensely himself, and his 
joy was always in sharing. 
His friends entered with him 
into numberless treasure-houses 
of the soul, and he gave the 
stores of his deep knowledge 
very joyfully to every one. 

“Whether they knew much 
or little mattered not; the less 
they knew the more one was 
bound to give them of one’s 
best.” 

He spoke these words of his 
own students in Edinburgh 
University, but they describe 
as truly his intercourse with 
his friends as they do the labour 
which he loved to give to the 
teaching of his pupils. Only 
these last can tell of how he 
could call up the splendour of 
Hellas to shine again within 
his class-room ; but outside its 
walls those who lived beside 
him learned through him to see 
its glory. This, his quality of 
giving his companionship in all 
things, is what makes it possible 
for one who never touched his 
life on the side of his public 
work still to try to describe the 
radiant spirit that he was. 

He brought to the joys and 
sorrows of his private friends 


the same ardour of sympathy 
and interest that he gave to 
his work for Ireland, or to hig 
interpretation of the mind of 
Greece. The scholar, the poli- 
tician, and the friend were one, 
To know one side of that rich 
nature was to understand some- 
thing of all. As there was no 
detail in the lives of those he 
loved which did not interest 
him deeply, so there was no 
part of his own of which he 
would not speak freely. 

Thus he excelled in friend- 
ship, a very model of chivalry, 
wisdom, and fire, as a friend 
said of him when writing of 
his death. 

He gave much, and not the 
least of his gifts was the joy of 
giving back to him. No one 
who cared for him could ever 
feel uncertain of the pleasure 
they provided. 

On his mountain-peaks there 
was no solitude, but a glad 
welcome for whoever could 
climb the heights, in his com- 
pany all the way. Character- 
istically, just as the doors of 
his mind were never closed, 
neither was the door of his 
room against a friend. The 
most living picture of him in 
many hearts is the vision of 
his head bent over his writing, 
under the lamp in the dim 
study of his Edinburgh house; 
of his quick, upward look, the 
work shoved aside, and the 
eager greeting for the new- 
comer. 
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Of interrupting him there was 
no fear; on the most crowded 
of the days, which were always 
over-full, he never lacked a 
little while to spare. 

“T have had my ten minutes 
and must go back to duty,” 
he wrote once at the end of 
a letter. “It is near dinner- 
hour, and the first spare 
moment I have had since I 
got up, so I may fairly take 
a few minutes’ refreshment 
with you.” 

Knowing him, it was easy 
to imagine the ceaseless occu- 
pations of that day, and the 
energy with which he threw 
himself into every one of them, 
but it was an unending wonder 
that refreshment could be 
found in turning to the writ- 
ing of another letter when he 
had got through the needful 
ones. 

For twenty-one years he 
filled the Chair of Greek in 
Edinburgh, and during all 
that time he and his wife 
made their house a place of 
joy. Each year increased the 
number of those who crossed 
its threshold with glad hearts. 

It was a house which ex- 
pressed its owners completely. 
It is impossible to speak of 
Henry Butcher’s home and 
make no mention of her who 
made it what it was for him. 
The charm of Mrs Butcher 
lingered over everything she 
touched. Her rooms were 
arranged as no one else’s 
could ever be; her entertain- 
ing of her guests brought ease 
and gaiety always, and mingled 
all elements happily together. 

For young people the house 
was a centre of all delights. 
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The Master of it transfigured 
the world at its opening for 
many a one of the younger 
generation, whom he loved to 
gather round him, by his eager 
interest in life’s aspect for 
them, until in the light of that 
wide sympathy they learned 
to dwell as he did among the 
things which are lovely and 
pleasant. 

These are recollections of 
working days in Edinburgh, 
very different from those of his 
holiday months in his house in 
Ireland. During the Univer- 
sity session he was driving 
the machine always beyond 
its strength, snatching from 
the full hours the moments 
for human intercourse which 
to him was rest. He was 
often on the edge of a break- 
down. 

“Tf it were not for what 
Stevenson calls that wind 
which blows towards the west 
in Edinburgh, I should probably 
be still at work among you,” 
he said in his speech at the 
dinner given to him by his 
friends in Scotland when he 
resigned his Professorship in 
1904. I cannot leave the re- 
collections of his Edinburgh 
life without recalling some from 
that last scene of it, which will 
be remembered by many who 
read this. 

The form in which he cast 
his speech was very typical of 
himself. He reviewed his life 
in “this northern City of en- 
chantment and romance” in 
the light of the friendships it 
had brought him. More than 
a hundred and fifty of those 
who were proud to claim that 
bond with him were there to 
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do him honour, and among 
them many leaders of the 
thought and action of their 
generation. 

He spoke to them of others 
who are gone, and then of the 
men whom he had taught, and 
who were gone forth to carry 
the torch into the ends of the 
earth. Who could listen to 
the pride and pleasure in his 
voice as he told of them and 
of the greatness of Greece, 
without realising that no 
nobler hand than his ever 
lifted that immortal torch? 

This dinner was the outcome 
and expression of the love borne 
for him in Scotland, the coun- 
try which he called his “by 
adoption and grace.” In his 
native Ireland he held as high 
a place in men’s hearts. 

His home was among the 
Killarney lakes. Across the 
water, Torc Mountain, green 
with trees, and the bare slopes 
of Mangerton were the back- 
ground for the tangle of flowers 
which was the garden. Mom- 
bretia grows there thick and 
high in the soft Kerry rain, 
and blooms in a blaze of col- 
our which colder, drier places 
never see, under the sun 
which changes all the circle of 
the hills into amethyst with 
shadows of sapphire. Behind 
the house the bog stretches far, 
and deep bohireens lead to the 
cabins where the “mountain 
people” live. He knew them 
all, and every summer he and 
Mrs Butcher gave a feast to 
the children from the mountain 
school-house. Invited for two 


o’clock, the pattering of bare 
feet on the gravel was always 
heard before ten, and host and 
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hostess received their too puno- 
tual guests with delighted de- 
spair, ungrudging of the extra 
hours by which the little wild 
things lengthened their day of 
days. 

Some of them came down 
from the hill farms whose 
names carry horror for those 
who recall the black days of 
the Land League. Many times 
Henry Butcher had ridden, 
armed, with the police on the 
track of moonlighters to where 
murder had been done in some 
lonely house within a few miles 
of his own. Once he came 
home to find the boycott notice 
fixed upon his ewn gate-post. 
Instantly he let it be known 
that he would find work for 
every one who dared to come 
and seek it in defiance of the 
League. In spite of their fear 
of its mysterious vengeance, 
some of the people, who were 
starving, came to him that 
night under cover of the dark. 
He told them to go and find 
others who would join them, 
and next day his little oat- 
fields were filled with men 
working, given courage by 
their own numbers, and all 
day he and Mrs_ Butcher 
moved about among them, 
not heeding the danger which 
might be very near. There 
was never any attempt to 
boycott him again, in spite 
of the active part he took in 
the public life of Ireland in her 
darkest days. Again the open 
doors of house and _ heart 
brought their consequence, and 
neighbours of every class 
turned to him for every kind 
of help. He had more time 
to give to them and to enjoy 
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the society which thronged 
about him than was the case 
when he was in Edinburgh, 
although it was never his way 
to be without work of his own, 
but there was less press of the 


uncongenial, The edition of 
Demosthenes, unfinished at 
his death, was rather a toil, 
and kept for mornings in Ire- 
land. ‘Demosthenes had to 
be abandoned,” he wrote once, 
in the midst of an attack of 
his enemy, lumbago. “He is 
an austere man whom you 
cannot play with on a sofa, 
or propped up with cushions in 
an arm-chair.” 

Many of his friends resented 
the time and trouble which 
that edition cost him. It was 
dreary labour for a soaring 
spirit, and filled years in which 
the world might have been the 
richer for his work. 

The books he wrote have 
been few, yet through love of 
them many who never knew 
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his face will grieve for his 
death. The great translation 
of the world’s greatest book, 
which he and Mr Lang made 
together, is a most true type 
of his light-giving soul, for 
through it the glory of the 
age of gold shone wider over 
this hurrying world. 

It was the same with the 
two volumes of essays which 
he published,—‘ Harvard Lec- 
tures on Greek Subjects’ and 
‘Some Aspects of Greek 
Genius.’ Of all that could be 
said of his work he would have 
liked best to hear that it had 
accomplished that. 

But it may be that the most 
undying part of him left on 
earth will be found to be in 
the results of his genius as a 
Teacher, and that the flame 
which he kindled in the hearts 
and minds that looked to him 
for instruction may illumine 
the ages in unreckonable ways. 

BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 
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POLITICIANS AT PLAY—MR GEORGE IN FRANCE—MR CHURCHILL 
AT STEPNEY— “THE HIGHEST POLICE AUTHORITY ”"—THE GENTLE 
SHEPHERD OF DARTMOOR—A THINLY-VEILED REVOLUTION—THE 
EXAMPLE OF FRANCE—PEDANTRY AND MURDER. 


THE interval which has 
passed between the Election 
and the meeting of Parlia- 
ment has been spent by the 
more active of our Ministers 
in thoroughly characteristic 
fashion. Released from the 
toils of office for the moment, 
these great men have taken 
their pleasure, each after his 
guise, and they have given 
their admirers an opportunity 
to observe them, animis solutis, 
as it were in dressing - gown 
and slippers. We cannot say 
that the spectacle of our poli- 
ticians at play is edifying. It 
lacks restraint and dignity. 
The heroes forget too easily 
that the eyes of the world are 
upon them. The power of the 
Press and the cinematograph 
appears to escape their eager 
mind, unless, indeed, they cal- 
culate nicely how much the 
advertisement is worth to 
them in votes. Above all, 
they neglect the wise advice 
of St Paul. They will not 
“study to be quiet”; they will 
not be content to do their own 
business; and their restlessness 
injures both their country and 
themselves. 

Mr Lloyd George is by far 
the worst offender. He spent 
a holiday, doubtless well- 
earned, in France. Yet, chang- 
ing his sky, he kept his mind 





unchanged, and no sooner had 
he crossed the Channel than 
he thought himself in Lime- 
house once more. All his battles 
were fought again in the pres- 
ence of a willing journalist, 
His budget, and his pensions, 
and the House of Lords—all 
those subjects, in brief, which 
are best discussed at home— 
he freely exposed to the aston- 
ished gaze of France. In thus 
taking a foreign nation into 
his ministerial confidence, Mr 
George created a precedent 
which, we hope, will not be 
followed. It is a precedent 
fraught with inconvenienee, 
even with danger. And this 
is not the only precedent 
created by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He is the first 
of English Ministers, we be- 
lieve, openly and frankly to 
visit France as the leader of 
a party. We are justly proud 
of the continuity of our foreign 
policy. We recognise freely 
that the entente which binds 
us to France is the work not 
of Tories or Radicals, but of 
England. Moreover, an Eng- 
lish Minister visiting a foreign 
country speaks, if he speaks at 
all (and he had far better hold 
his tongue), with the voice of 
England. Time-honoured ob- 
servances are nothing to Mr 
George. He assumed an atti- 
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tude which was obviously in- 
correct, and he is probably still 


ignorant that he has cast a 
slur upon the high office which 
he holds. - 

Equally disastrous was his 
choice of a confidant. M. 
Jaurés’ paper, ‘L’Humanité,’ 
is the champion of anarchy 
and sabotage. It is resolute- 
ly opposed to government of 
every kind and shape, and it 
finds M. Briand, a Socialist 
Prime Minister, no less offens- 
ive to its lawlessness than it 
would find a constitutional 
monarch or a military dictator. 
Such was the journal into 
whose ear Mr George poured 
the secrets of his soul, and so 
lightly does he esteem the con- 
ventions of political life that 
he doubtless believed he was 
offering no affront to the 
friendly country which_ shel- 
tered him. Having elected to 
discuss the affairs of Great 
Britain with a French an- 
archist, Mr George did the 
thing thoroughly. He let him- 
self go with the fury familiar 
to Mile End. He poured forth 
statements which had not the 
remotest touch with fact. He 
assured his interlocutor that 
Lord Rosebery and Mr Cham- 
berlain during the South Afri- 
can War denounced France 
every day; he “gave his word” 
that “the Lords’ Veto must 
and shall be abolished”; and 
pleasantly discussed “the fin- 
ancial resources” of his next 
budget. 

To the more sober ‘Matin’ 
Mr Lloyd George repeated his 
frank criticisms of France 
and England. He complained 
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fiercely that the French looked 
at English politics from the 
Conservative point of view. 
“Ts nothing about history,” he 
asked indignantly, “known 
among you all? Has every- 
thing been forgotten? Since 
Fox the Liberal administrations 
have always been the friends of 
France.” It is a noble spec- 
tacle, Mr Lloyd George reprov- 
ing the journalists of France 
for their ignorance of history. 
Would it not make an ad- 
mirable subject for a fresco 
in the House of Commons? 
But before he asks rhetorical 
questions of this kind he should 
be sure of his own knowledge. 
Had he read as much history as 
a schoolboy should know, he 
would have omitted the name 
of Fox from his argument. 
Fox was never the friend of 
France, until France became 
the enemy of England, and 
then he went over to her side 
in the same spirit of hostility 
as animated Mr George in the 
Boer War. He hailed the 
victory of our opponents with 
equal enthusiasm whether they 
were American or French. 
Previously he had been a 
staunch foe to France. When 
Pitt had suggested a treaty of 
commerce with our neighbours, 
Fox loudly denounced France 
as the natural political enemy 
of Great Britain. ‘“ What 
made her so?” said he. “ Not 
the memory of Cressy and 
Agincourt: the victory of these 
fields had nothing to do with 
the circumstances. It was the 
overweening pride and bound- 
less ambition of France—her 
invariable and ardent desire to 
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hold the sway of Europe.” 
Nor did the French contem- 
poraries of Fox harbour any 
illusion. Even after he had 
ostentatiously espoused their 
cause against the cause of his 
own country, they would still 
have none of him. When 
France, in a moment of crazy 
exultation, determined to annex 
Great Britain, in fancy she con- 
demned Fox to transportation, 
on the ground that he was a 
“faux patriote, ayant souvent 
insulté la Nation frangaise dans 
ses discours, et particuliére- 
ment en 1786.” In _ these 
words there is an exquisite 
irony, which Mr George might 
well ponder, and for the rest 
he should be careful that his 
own facts are correct before he 
imputes ignorance to the people 
of France. 

Still less excusable was Mr 
George’s reference to the Drey- 
fus ease. We do not expect 
from our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer profound historical 
research. But when he asks 
indignantly whether French- 
men have forgotten the Liberal 
attitude during the Dreyfus 
affair, may we not turn against 
him the accusation of a short 
memory? It is truethat many 
Radicals in England took the 
side of the General Staff, which 
persecuted Dreyfus, with a 
strange ardour. They did this 
either from a general love of 
obscurantism, or because the 
Nationalist Party of France, 
the bitterest opponents of Drey- 
fus, resolutely counted England 
among its enemies. But since 
that time, as Mr George should 
know, the whole temper ef 
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France has changed. The pre- 
sent Government is essentially 
Dreyfusard — that is to say 
while it is the declared enemy 
of the Church, it regards Gene- 
ral Picquart as the most valiant 
of its soldiers. What, then, 
did Mr George mean? Prob. 
ably nothing; or as little as he 
meant when he asked whether 
“Frenchmen knew that till 
now land in England had paid 
hardly any taxes?” 

Now, it may be said that it 
doesn’t matter much what Mr 
George says. Nor does it, so 
long as he stays at home. 
Limehouse and Mile End have 
taught us how to interpret his 
utterances. We know that his 
standard of accuracy is not 
high. He has given us no 
reason to ‘ake him or his 
theories, such as they are, se- 
riously, When he crosses the 
Channel, the situation is com- 
pletely changed. He goes 
among people who do not under- 
stand the habit of his mind, 
and he goes thither, not as Mr 
George of Limehouse, but asa 
Cabinet Minister, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a statesman, 
upon whose shoulders rests a 
responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of the British Empire. 
What are the Parisians to 
think of us, when our Minister 
assumes on the Boulevard the 
tone and temper of a party 
leader, demands that French- 
men should take sides in the 
party strifes of England, and 
thus forgets the proper dignity 
of his position? We cannot 
expect him to learn the late 
lesson of discretion. We can 
hope only that when next he 
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oes abroad he may put an 
ox of silence upon his tongue. 

The Home Secretary never 
lags far behind the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the race 
for notoriety. Mr George 
called attention to himself by 
giving a lesson in English pol- 
itios to the ignorant French. 
Mr Churchill stayed at home 
to witness an attack made 
upon innocent Englishmen by 
the anarchists, whom the acute 
sympathy of the Government to 
which he belongs has encour- 
aged to land upon our shores. 
It is in strict accordance with 
the irony of events that the 

liticians who are responsible 
for the whittling away of the 
Alien Act, should suffer in their 
credit and reputation for the 
monstrous excesses of desper- 
ate aliens, The pretty theory 
that the scoundrel who pro- 
fesses sound Radical principles 
can be guilty only of “political” 
crime, and must be given the 
benefit of the doubt, is all their 
own. We are sure that the 
two well-armed ruffians who 
died in Sidney Street would 
have supported the party of 
Messrs Churchill and George, 
had they been possessed of a 
vote. After all, in their at- 
tempt to make the rich pay 
for the poor, they were but 
giving a practical illustration 
of a favourite Radical doctrine. 
But when they put their 
principles into practice with 
Mauser pistols, they carry 
political crime too far, even 
for those zealots who still wish 
London to be the moral dust- 
heap of Europe. 

Meantime, while we await 
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without much confidence a 
salutary change of law, we 
cannot but make a few re- 
flections upon the amazing 
event, which will be known 
to history as the Siege of 
Sidney Street. For many 
hours two ruffians held at bay 
all the forces of the police and 
a detachment of Scots Guards, 
to say nothing of artillery and 
engineers. As the day wore 
on, the East End became the 
picnic- ground of sightseers. 
For the capture of two 
burglars all the chiefs of the 
police were assembled together, 
and at last, to give the proper 
touch of melodrama to the 
affair, the Home Secretary him- 
self appeared on the scene. 
That he should have been 
there at all was obviously as 
incorrect as it was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should discuss domestic politics 
with a foreign journalist. A 
Secretary of State should gov- 
ern his actions with some 
sense of dignity, and that 
“the highest police authority,” 
as Mr Churchill boasts himself 
to be, should embarrass the 
police in the discharge of their 
duty is a plain misunderstand- 
ing of a Minister’s function. 
Nor can Mr Churchill plead 
in excuse the necessities of the 
case. He was present, it seems, 
as a@ mere spectator. When 
he arrived at Sidney Street 
he did nothing but attract the 
attention which a politician 
always attracts in a mob, 
His own statement is clear 
and explicit. “I did not as- 
sume the direction of events in 
Stepney,” hesays. “I did not 
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‘take the charge of the opera- 
tions out of the hands of the 
executive officers.’ I did not 
interfere in any way with the 
dispositions made by the police 
authorities on the spot. I 
never overruled those author- 
ities nor overrode them.” Why, 
then, did he not stay at home? 
Could you excuse a Minister 
at War who comes upon the 
field to criticise the action of 
the generalsin command? And 
if you cannot, how shall you 
forgive a Home Secretary, who 
watches in an attitude of 
silence and inaction the mis- 
takes of his subordinates, who 
by his own indiscretion is 
forced into the witness - box, 
and there compelled to speak 
with the two voices of the 
detached observer and of the 
“highest police authority ”? 
For the mismanagement of the 
battle of Sidney Street a precise 
explanation will be demanded. 
The world will want to know 
why all the resources of civili- 
sation failed to arrest two men ; 
why soldiers were summoned 
to the aid of the police when 
there was no riot and no mag- 
istrate to make a pretence of 
reading the Riot Act; why the 
Guards fired volleys in the 
street — ineffectually it is 
true—the first time for a cen- 
tury. In the meantime, Mr 
Churchill has enjoyed a vast 
advertisement; he has been 
seen on every cinematograph 
in London in the familiar atti- 
tude of Casabianca, and he has 
lowered appreciably the stan- 
dard of public life. So far 
he and Mr George are equal. 
There is another exploit for 
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which they must sha 

credit. The memory of me 
gentle shepherd of Dartmoor 
will, we hope, never fade away, 
They were together—the Home 
Secretary and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—when they 
discovered this blameless old 
man, and their meeting could 
not fittingly be celebrated save 
in a Virgilian eclogue, The 
shepherd was (and is) aged, 
criminal, and accomplished, 
Not merely did he know his 
sheep by name, and on Dart. 
moor he tended his sheep, but 
he had a trick of whistling 
which brought them at once 
to his side. Here, then, was a 
situation which delighted the 
politician. The shepherd of 
Dartmoor engrossed all the 
graces which make an instant 
appeal to the sentimental elec- 
torate. It was Mr George who 
first divined his possibilities, 
Hot-foot he went to Mile End, 
and poured forth his plaint to 
willing ears. ‘ My friend the 
Home Secretary and I,” he said 
in a burning passage, “the other 
day paid a visit to Dartmoor. 
On that bleak, mist-sodden up- 
land I saw an old man of sixty- 
five in a convict garb, who had 
been sentenced to thirteen 
years’ penal servitude, because, 
under the influence of drink, 
he had broken into a church 
poor-box and stolen 2s.” It 
is easy to reconstruct the 
scene. The two hardened men 
of the world, mingling their 
tears in the presence of the 
persuasive shepherd! Is it 
surprising that Mr George 
carried to Mile End a story 
that was not strictly accurate? 
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We all know that a demagogue 
ig not on oath when he takes 
the platform, and Lloyd- 
Georgeisms are by this noto- 
rious. As a matter of sober 
fact, the wily shepherd was 
not sentenced to thirteen years’ 
penal servitude at all. Three 
years was the measure of his 
punishment for breaking into 
a poor-box, and stealing all that 
it contained. It was a poor 
two shillings. The other ten 
were given to him in aecord 
with the present Government’s 
own Act, which provides for 
the preventive detention of 
the incorrigible criminal. The 
truth is, the shepherd is a jail- 
bird, and nothing more. He 
has spent more than half his 
life in prison, and no doubt 
knows perfectly well how to 
make the best of a hard lot. 
But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home 
Secretary, proud of their dis- 
covery, and feeling something 
of the satisfaction which be- 
longed to Haroun-al-Raschid, 
were determined that the 
gentle shepherd should again 
breathe the free air of heaven. 
They brought him out of his 
comfortable jail, and they 
found him a situation upon 
a Welsh farm. The Welsh 
farm was not to his mind. 
Two days of well-ordered free- 
dom were enough for the old 
man, who disappeared with 
disconcerting suddenness, and 
is now mourned by two great 
departments of State. 

What happens to the old 
shepherd is immaterial. He 
has electrified Mile End and 
served his turn. Perhaps he 
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has returned to the comfort 
of Dartmoor, perhaps he has 
taken up again his profession 
of quiet pilfering in the hills 
of Wales. He is never violent, 
we are told, and would not 
willingly hurt a fly, but the 
excitement of stealing objects 
of little worth has always been 
too great for him. Moreover, 
on the farm to which a grate- 
ful Government consigned him 
there were cows to tend, and 
he never had the smallest in- 
terest in cows. Why, after 
an impassioned speech had 
been delivered by a Cabinet 
Minister in praise of his talent 
for the minding of sheep, he 
should have been sent to a 
remote farm where no sheep 
were, we do not know. For 
the present he has been raised 
from martyrdom to mystery, 
and we eagerly await the open- 
ing of Parliament for news of 
him. The whole episode is 
ludicrous. In vain you will 
search the annals of the Com- 
mons for a parallel. Yet, 
ludicrous as it is, it contains 
also an element of tragedy. 
We cannot forget that these 
Ministers, whose ignorance or 
triviality astounds us, aspire to 
nothing less than an absolute 
tyranny. The thinly - veiled 
revolution which they are con- 
ducting would, if it succeeded, 
place untrammelled power for 
ever in their hands. Suppose 
that they achieve their ambi- 
tion and suppress the veto of 
the House of Lords; suppose 
also that they abolish plural 
voting, without a redistribu- 
tion of seats, which, as Mr 
George kindly informed the 
T 
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people of France, would in- 
crease his majority by fifty, 
what will happen then? Messrs 
George and Churchill will be 
able to do what they will with 
the minority, which, we have 
been told, has no rights, and 
no hindrance will be set in the 
path of persecution. Are these 
politicians, who know so little 
how to control themselves, fit 
to usurp an autocratic sove- 
reignty — the sovereignty, as 
they call it, of the people— 
compared with which the gov- 
ernment of the fiercest tyrant is 
a free government? The inter- 
views confided to the French 
press, the episode of Sidney 
Street, the eclogue of the 
gentle shepherd, all convince 
us that they have neither the 
knowledge nor the dignity of 
rulers. And if they could only 
check their own indiscretions 
by a study of the past, they 
would understand why the sys- 
tem of misgovernment which 
they propose could never en- 
dure. The politicians who, to 
win the favour of the people, 
remove the checks which tradi- 
tion has placed upon hasty 
legislation, are foredoomed to 
failure. If only they would 
read or think, the experience 
of revolutionary France should 
be sufficient for them. Let 
Lord Acton, himself a Whig, 
speak the just word of warn- 
ing. “The errors that ruined 
their enterprise,” said he of the 
States-General, “may be re- 
duced to one. Having put the 
nation in the place of the 
Crown, they invested it with 





the _ same unlicensed power, 
raising no security and no 
remedy against oppression 
from below, assuming or be- 
lieving that a Government 
truly representing the people , 
could do no wrong. They 
acted as though authority, 
duly instituted, requires no 
check, and as if no barriers are 
needed against the nation.” r 
With a few verbal changes, 
this passage accurately de- 
scribes the dangers that lie 
ahead of our present Govern- 
ment. The licence of the 
French people was cured only 
by twenty years of warfare and 
a military dictatorship. The 
licence, which is the aim of 
Mr Asquith and his colleagues, 
were it achieved for a moment, 
could be arrested only by a 
counter-revolution. If democ- 
racy be unchecked by a Second 
Chamber there can be no resort 
save to arms, and we believe 
that when the time comes, if 
ever it come, a patriot will be 
found to save the country from 
an infamous oppression. 


The history of the French 
Revolution, indeed, contains 
many apt lessons for the pre- 
sent day. Like all revolutions, 
it began in pedantry, and 
passed through seas of wantonly 
shed blood to an iron-handed 
tyranny. Even in the recently 
published Lectures! of Lord 
Acton, an inveterate Whig, the 
main lines of its movement may 
be clearly observed. At the out- 
set the reformers filled their ‘ 
mouths with specious phrases. 





1 Lectures on the French Revolution, by Lord Acton. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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They had learned enthusiasti- 
cally the lesson of the American 
rebellion. By an irony of fate 
the King and Queen of France 
suffered through the very 
opinions which they had en- 
couraged in America. The 
hospitality extended to Paul 
Jones and Benjamin Frank- 
lin had its logical result. 
The Parisians chattered lightly 
of that absurd chimera called 
the Rights of Man. They pro- 
fessed a passion for freedom, 
and yet were incapable, like 
all the champions of freedom 
from the beginning of time, to 
define it. They were sure that 
Nature was a better guide 
than civilisation. Rousseau 
had declared that the people 
was infallible, and Rousseau 
- found fervent followers through- 
out the length and breadth of 
France. It was accepted as an 
axiom of life that “the people, 
necessarily sincere and true and 
incorrupt, cannot go wrong.” 
Polite maxims were babbled 
on every side. Copybook 
headings appeared to contain 
the last words of prescience 
and philosophy. Tom Paine 
was elevated to the throne of 
wisdom, and his clumsy in- 
sults to all that was comely 
and of good report filled the 
empty heads of the infallible 
people. Even when bloodshed 
began to stain the pedants 
red, the sanctity of the assas- 
sins still gained credit. La- 
voisier wrote to Priestley “that 
if there had been some ex- 
cesses, they were committed 
for the love of liberty, philos- 
ophy, and toleration, and that 
there was no danger of such 





things being done in France 
for an inferior motive.” That, 
no doubt, is precisely the argu- 
ment that would be urged by 
the heroes of Sidney Street in 
their own behalf if they still 
lived. The Mauser pistol is 
but its logical conclusion. 

The next stage in revolution 
is easily reached. When the 
infallible people has been suf- 
ficiently flattered and endowed 
with all the virtues, it is fit 
to govern. And constitutions 
are put before it by the dozen. 
Like undergraduates sitting for 
an examination, all the false 
prophets of France sat them 
down to answer questions 
about government. They de- 
vised schemes, they drew up 
codes, they invented systems 
of representation. Like Sieyés, 
they were “thinkers” all, and 
a “thinker” is the greatest 
danger that can be let loose 
in a State. For a “thinker” 
argues always from first prin- 
ciples. He is quite sure that 
the country to which he be- 
longs exists in vacuo — that 
it is not disturbed by in- 
grained habit, by irrefragable 
tradition, or by original sin. For 
him twice two make four, even 
in the world of passion. France 
was given more constitutions 
in a few years than could be 
applied in as many centuries, 
and it is a proper tribute to 
their folly that not a vestige 
of any one of them is left to- 
day. They are enshrined, all 
of them, in the history books, 
and they are as much like 
living things as is a dried leaf 
in a botanist’s collection. 
During the early stages of the 
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Revolution, before it had settled 
down to the congenial work of 
slaughter, one man of force, 
and one man only, emerged 
from the general mass of ped- 
antry— Mirabeau. He, says 
Lord Acton in dispraise, was 
not a “thinker.” Happily he 
was not. He was something 
far greater; he was a keen 
observer, endowed with a pro- 
found understanding of politics 
and of mankind. In brief, he 
was a man of genius, and if he 
had lived France would prob- 
ably have escaped the shame of 
the Terror. Tohim the problem 
which confronted his country 
was plainly intelligible: he saw 
that salvation lay in federal- 
ism and in the checks that it 
imposed. Unhappily he died 
with his work unaccomplished, 
and left France a miserable 
prey to slaughter and death. 

It is a strange and incon- 
testable truth, that moral 
maxims influence the foolish 
mind more ardently than 
a direct appeal to rapine 
and assassination. France, 
glutted with proverbs and 
freed from the common checks 
of human life, settled down 
comfortably to the guillotine. 
As Lord Acton says in a 
passage which our Radicals 
would do well to ponder, “the 
parting of the ways in the 
Revolution was on the day 
when, rejecting the example 
of England and America, the 
French resolved to institute 
a single, undivided legislature.” 
After that rejection, there was 
no chance of moderate counsels 
or revised judgments. The 


reins of power fell into the 
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hands of those who knew no 
argument for their opponents 
in opinion save murder, and 
who proved eloquently the 
tragic conclusion of Taine: 
“Man is a wild beast, carni- 
vorous by nature, and de- 
lighting in blood.” But the 
wild beasts of the Revolution, 
the man-eating tigers, escaped 
suddenly from the jungle, went 
beyond the usual ferocity of 
such beasts, because they acted 
in concert and by design. They 
were not satisfying their in- 
dividual appetites. They were 
obeying a law of lust, imposed 
upon them all. It has been 
pretended by the apologists of 
the Revolution that the Sept- 
ember massacres were the 
irrational and spontaneous act 
of some hundreds of jail-birds. 
This, Lord Acton proves to be 
wholly untrue. “In reality,” 
he writes, “‘the massacres were 
organised by the Commune, 
paid for by the Commune, and 
directed by its emissaries. We 
know how much the various 
agents received, and what was - 
the cost of the whole, from the 
2nd of September to the 5th.” 
The hireling murderers, who 
actually shed the blood, were 
the most humane of them all. 
If they could spare a victim, 
they rejoiced. The pitiless 
monsters were those who 
armed and directed them, who 
saw no punishment but death 
for men of other breeding and 
opinions than their own, and 
who were themselves the vic- 
tims of inverted erotomania. 
These were a pleasant com- 
pany, these preachers of the 
doctrine of equality, which 
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meant, a8 it means to many 
politicians of to-day, “govern- 
ment by the poor and payment 
by the rich.” Each will doubt- 
less have his own favourite 
among them. Perhaps Le 
Bon, whom Lord Acton no- 
where mentions, was the most 
richly endowed. But many com- 
petitors run him close. There 
is much to be said in favour of 
a gentleman called Vincent, 
who was “of so bloodthirsty a 
disposition that he found com- 
fort in gnawing the heart of a 
calf as if it was that of a royal- 
ist.” Robespierre in some re- 
spects outstrips all rivals. For 
him cruelty was an organised 
and definite profession, with 
which he permitted no vices 
to interfere. He put himself 
in training, as it were, for 
slaughter. He thought the 
guillotine the only solution for 
the problems of State, and he 
could show himself, in his hours, 
a@ very pleasant gentleman. 
When he walked in the famous 
procession to Notre Dame, bril- 
liant in his blue coat, flatterers 
compared him to Orpheus, and 
he delighted in the comparison. 
Such were his recreations. The 
serious business of his life was 
blood, and Lord Acton does not 
exaggerate when he says, “only 
this is certain, that he remains 
the most hateful character in 
the forefront of history since 
Machiavelli reduced to a code 
the wickedness of public men.” 

But even Vincent, even 
Robespierre himself, pales to 
amiability beside the arch- 
criminal Marat. He was the 
Revolution incarnate, a thing 
of terror, whose wretched life 
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has no exouse, except that it 
called forth the austere virtue 
of Charlotte Corday, a heroine 
who honoured the rat by kill- 
ing it, and whose name stands 
for ever in letters of gold upon 
the page of history. This 
gentleman based his cruelty 
upon an opinion which of late 
years has been expressed by 
responsible Ministers. He con- 
sidered “that the rich have no 
right to enjoyments of which 
the masses are deprived.” He 
carried his theory one step 
farther, holding that what he 
called “‘the guilt of selfishness 
and oppression could only be 
expiated by death.” Death, in 
fact, was the only punishment 
he knew save torture. He 
actually proposed from his 
place in the Assembly that 
“obnoxious deputies should be 
killed by torture, and their 
quarters nailed to the walls as 
a hint to their successors.” 
That would have given to 
politics a poignancy of interest 
which, for the rest, in his time 
they did not lack. And though 
this amiable suggestion was 
strangely rejected, when he died 
in his bath there perished the 
most hideous monster of a 
monstrous age. 

Such was the new era which 
Lord Acton says “dawned 
upon the world.” After the 
death of MRobespierre there 
came a sudden lull. It was as 
if the lust of blood had worn 
itself out, and war followed 
fortunately with its cleansing 
influence. The work of the 
Revolution was already done 
and extinguished. Nothing 
had been put in place of the 
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monarchy which the Revolu- 
tionaries had abolished, and 
the way was made plain for 
the genius of the autocrat. 
Napoleon brought back all 
that the apostles of bloodshed 
had destroyed—a strong Gov- 
ernment, a haughty nobility, 
the stern pride of power and 
place. Nothing save aggres- 
sion could have purified the 
conscience and purged the 
wickedness of France, and she 
went to war with a light heart. 
The few pages which Lord 
Acton dedicated to this war 
are deformed by Whiggish 
prejudice. He declares at the 
outset that Fox might have 
avoided hostilities, because he 
understood the new ideas, As 
we have pointed out earlier in 
these pages, Fox was disliked 
in France, and could not have 
engaged the sympathies of 
our opponents. He was, more- 
over, thoroughly discredited at 
home. No one would trust the 
politician who, having refused 
the alliance of Shelburne, had 
taken office with North, his 
enemy of many years. To 
Pitt, Lord Acton is openly 
unjust. In the first place, 
he declares that Pitt might 
have saved the life of Louis 
XVI., and that he refrained 
because “the execution of the 
King of France would raise 
such a storm in England 
that the Whigs would be sub- 
merged.” For this statement, 
we believe, there is no warrant. 
Again, he freely admits that 
England was drawn into the 
war; that it was, in fact, the 
Convention which declared hos- 
tilities. But, not to lose a 


chance of airing a prejudice, 
Lord Acton asserts that Eng- 
land “maintained it with 
unflagging resolution, by the 
prospect of sordid gain. It 
brought increase of rents 
to the class that governed, 
and advantage to the trader 
from the conquest of depend- 
encies and dominions over 
the sea.” What would Lord 
Acton have had Pitt do? 
Should he have maintained 
the war with flagging energy? 
Should he, at the moment 
that England was willingly 
spending her life-blood, have 
disdained the advantage of the 
trader? And did Lord Acton 
really believe that the war, 
upon which the existence of 
England seemed to depend, 
and which involved us in a 
vast national debt, still unpaid, 
was maintained merely for the 
prospect of sordid gain? If he 
did, he was credulous even for 
a Whig, and he read the 
authorities, of which he is 
reported so great a master, 
with a partial eye. 

Lord Acton declares that we 
shall never rightly understand 
the French Revolution if we 
regard it as exceptional. We 
should think very ill of the 
human race if we did not re- 
gard it as an exceptional 
episode of folly and madness. 
It is true that few great or 
honest men came out of it 
until it was purified by war. 
It created pedants and crimi- 
nals by the dozen. It brings 
us into the society of men 
“fit for Tyburn,” to use Lord 
Acton’s own expression. But 
these men were exceptional, 
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every one of them. Maniacs, 
with the lust of blood and 
torture, rarely come into the 
world. More rarely still do 
they come in battalions. And 
if the French Revolution be 
not exceptional, then must we 
tremble for our own future. 
For the most desperate cham- 
pions of blood started from 
the same point at which 
our own politicians stand to- 
day. They began, as the 
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Radicals of England have be- 
gun, by hating the nobles and 
the Church, by reciting like 
drones the commonplaces of re- 
volution, by prostrating them- 
selves before the infallible 
people. They ended in the 
September Massacres and the 
Terror. If their progress were 
normal, how will it be possible 
for England to escape from 
its present crisis save by the 
way of Tyburn or Tower Hill? 
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